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The Brunner Bill 


fr HROUGH the vigorous efforts of Governor Edward Martin and At- 


IN THIS ISSUE 
* 


Review of the 25-Year 


State Game Land } 
| Purchase Program House Bill No. 1 introduced by Mr. Charles H. Brunner, Jr., on January 


By W. Gard. Conklin 15, is the outgrowth of the Governor’s and Attorney General Duff’s efforts 
to wipe out the unsanitary practice of contaminating public waters. 
* The Brunner Bill is the Administration’s recommendation for amendments 
Our Vital Duty To Con- to the Pure Streams Act in 1937 and it has the teeth in it to accomplish its 
end without working undue hardship on anyone. 


torney General James H. Duff, the final death knell to the Common- 
wealth’s easy going policy on stream pollution is going to be sounded 
before many weeks have gone by. 


serve Natural Resources 
By James H. Duff In essence it includes silt, coal mine solids, rock debris, dirt and clay from 
‘ coal mines, collieries, breakers or processing operations among the material 


| which may not lawfully be permitted to enter streams, in addition to other 
| She Laid an Egg already outlawed — es : 

By Jacob Bates Abbott It further authorizes the Sanitary Water Board, with the approval of the 
| Governor and the Attorney General, to purchase and condemn easements 
| * and rights-of-way to transfer pollution from acid mine drainage of waters 
m Mire which were “clean waters” on or subsequent to the first day of January 
! Dear Sirs 1944, into other waters which are already polluted or unclean. 


By Carey Lee If ever a piece of legislation for the benefit of the whole people merited 


a enactment this one does. Pure streams insure good water for domestic and 
| industrial uses, better health, and more outdoor recreation. Polluted, un- 
| The Mysterious Seventeen sanitary streams are the signposts of decay, death and desolation. If we 
Year Locusts continue to tolerate them by not supporting the Bill in question we shall 
By Dr. A. B. Champlain justly deserve the reward we shall ultimately reap. 

* If you want the viewpoint of a real conservationist by all means read 
General Duff’s article on page 4. It is being reprinted by permission from 
The Farmer’s Wood Bank Everybody’s Weekly, magazine of The Sunday Philadelphia Inquirer. 

By George H. Wirt 

|| 


| * 


|| Ditching for Muskrats 
| By Frank C. Edminster 


* 
Resolutions of the 
Federation 
* 
With Those In The Service 
* 


Cover of Otter and Trout 
By Jacob Bates Abbott 


* 
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_ Photo courtesy The Pennsylvania Angler. 
ee oe A tragic example of stream pollution in Pennsylvania. Smallmouth black bass—wall- 
eyed pike—muskellunge. 
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State Game Lands, except the re 


fuges within them, are open to public shooting. Above are two ardent squirrel hunters attempting to 


bag a bushytail. 











Photo by Dr. Chas. S. Apgar. 


The first game refuge was established in Clinton County in 1905. A portion of this refuge is shown above. 


REVIEW OF THE 25-YEAR STATE GAME LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


AND 


OTHER ASSOCIATED GAME MANAGEMENT AREAS 


AND! 

To gain it, men have crossed 
oceans, braved savages, sacri- 
ficed their lives. They have 
worked and suffered, endured 
discomforts beyond descrip- 
tion to secure it. It has been 
the cause of practically every war in history, 
including the present tragic conflict. For 
land is the life of everything that breathes 
upon the face of the earth! 

Land! 

In Pennsylvania 2,200,000 acres of land are 
covered by towns, industries, roads, etc. 
More than 14,500,000 acres are being used 
for agriculture and grazing. Forests com- 
prise approximately 12,000,000 acres. Be- 
tween two million and four million acres 
are classed as unproductive and include 
many marginal and submarginal farms as 
well as some land which should be forested. 


For 25 years the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission has been purchasing forest land and 
unproductive farms for use as State Game 
Lands, and its accomplishments have pro- 
duced a splendid heritage for present and 
future generations. But it has not been easy. 
Early Game Commissioners and cooperating 
sportsmen were pioneers in this work, and 


i’ 
‘ | 


Ui 


By W. Gard. Conklin 


Epiror’s Note: Two events of special in- 
terest to sportsmen, one giving appropriate 
recognition to the 25th Anniversary of the 
land purchase program, the other the pro- 
posed plan of creating a living memorial to 
the Honorable John M. Phillips, were pub- 
lished in last month’s issue of the GAME 
News. This month the first half of a review 
of some of the important events which led 
up to the acquisition of State Game Lands, 
progress and accomplishments of that pro- 
gram, and brief comments with respect to 
securing the use of other lands for game 


management purposes is presented. 


the obstacles confronting them were the ob- 
stacles that confront every pioneer—lack of 
money, lack of help, in fact lack of just 
about everything except courage and de- 
termination. Now, the 25th Anniversary is 
being observed. 

The year 1945 represents not only the 25th 
Anniversary of the land purchase program, 
but also the 50th Anniversary of concerted 
efforts toward the conservation of Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife resources, which began when 
the Legislature made provision for a Board 
of Game Commissioners in 1895. 

The first Board was appointed in 1896, and 


its members lost little time in providing 
protection for game and fur-bearing animals, 
valuable insectivorous birds, and to a certain 
extent to control predatory animals. The 
passenger pigeon had already been exterm- 
inated and the numbers of many other wild 
creatures were sadly depleted when the early 
game laws were enacted. These laws in all 
probability prevented great economic loss to 
the public. 

On July 8, 1898 Dr. Joseph Kalbfus was 
selected as first Secretary and Chief Game 
Protector. He was one of the earliest pro- 
ponents of the game refuge idea and of the 
plan for sportsmen to purchase game lands 
for public benefit. He was an ardent lover 
of wild creatures and a naturalist of national 
renown. 

Prior to his appointment as Secretary he 
had practiced law and at the time of the 
appointment was a practicing dentist. For 
more than five years Dr. Kalbfus served 
without pay, furnished his own travel ex- 
penses, and said that he did the work of 
the Chief Game Protector because he needed 
exercise! 

The early commissioners were forced to do 
most of their pioneering on courage and de- 


(Continued on page 30) 








OUR VITAL DUTY TO CONSERVE NATURAL RESOURCES 


Reprinted by permission from EVERYBODY’S WEEKLY, magazine of The Sunday Philadelphia Inquirer 


HE war is consuming every sort of ma- 

terial needed for its purposes at a rate 
beyond the imagination. In November 1944 
the expenditures of the United States aggre- 
gated nearly $300,000.000 a day, an annual 
rate in excess of $100,000,000,000. Of this 
gigantic sum it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 10 percent will represent the value 
of natural resources consumed, not by all 
the belligerents, but out of our own stock- 
pile. Even the heedless will understand the 
meaning of a continuation of this dangerous 
shrinkage in our natural resources. 


As a nation we have been reckless and 
prodigal in the use of our natural resources 
beyond measure. Even before the war the 
national timber supply was being consumed 
three times as fast as it was being replaced 
by new growth. The mounting demands of 
the war have resulted in a nation-wide de- 
pletion of our woodland that only a full 
calculation will depict in its vastness. But 
even the most casual observer of current 
happenings must now be aware of the vital 
necessity of a thoroughgoing program of 
conservation of our natural resources once 
the war is over. 


Within the time of men, the great trackless 
desert of the Sahara in northern Africa once 
was green pasture land, much of the treeless 
waste of China once was tree-covered up- 
land, our own western dust bowl once was 
a vast sea of prairie grass, many of the bare 
hills and eroded farmlands throughout the 
nation once supported splendid vegetation. 
These antithetical changes made by nature 
and man are the kind of changes that must 
be kept in mind if we are to appraise 
soundly the value of and necessity for the 
conservation of natural resources. 


The storehouses of natural resources in 
America were so vast they were assumed 
to have been inexhaustible. Several hun- 
dred years of relentlessly increasing deple- 
tion have shown that assumption to have 
been a costly and terrible fallacy. Despite 
this realization the progress of conservation 
in the United States has been pitiable and 
inadequate—utterly out of scale with the 
magnitude of the problems confronting us. 
Surely it cannot be the purpose of this gen- 
eration to make debt the outstanding of our 
material legacies to posterity. Conservative 
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By James H. Duff 


Attorney General of Pennsylvania 





James H. Duff 


estimates place our national debt at the end 
of the war at $300,000,000,000. 

At a two percent interest rate the yearly 
charges on that debt will exceed $6,000,- 
000,000, which is a sum more than four 
times as great as the total debt of the 
United States in 1917 when we entered 
World War I. 

It is, therefore, now regrettably clear that 
our generation will handicap the future 
with a tremendous burden of debt. It is 
true that this debt was come by, in great 
part, out of a determination to transmit to 
posterity a heritage of freedom and to hand 
down a civilization that esteems the dignity 
of the human personality. Nevertheless, 
those who are to come after us have the 
right to insist that we place in the way of 
being restored and replaced those things 
among our natural resources which we have 
recklessly or witlessly depleted, and which 
by their regular course in nature are capable 
of being restored and replaced. 

Above all they have the right to insist 
that we do not make a wasteful and in- 
judicious use of irreplacable natural re- 
sources, including the soil—that coefficient 
which in the final analysis will fix the stand- 
ard of living in these United States in all 
the years to come. 

No nation ever was endowed with greater 
wealth of marvelous top-soil than the United 
States: no nation ever wasted such vast 
quantities in so short a history. Top-soil, 
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the food-producing part of the earth’s sur-§ and « 
face, rarely is deeper than the blade of af py nz 
spade. Nature creates it with unbelievable Fol 
deliberation, usually building only an inch or 
in thickness every 500 years, This thin wood: 
precious outer filament of the earth’s surs siralg 
face generally is stable and tractable when strip 
protected by a covering of vegetation from allow 
wind and water. Uncovered and bare it is °47°® 
volatile and fugitive, flying off with the first { 0sse: 
strong wind or running down the nearest§ ‘he ¢ 
rivulet in a hard rain. now 
More than 150 years ago far-sighted con- *” 
servationists, among them Washington and qe 
Jefferson, pointed with alarm to the rapid} ° 
deterioriation and impoverishment of the soil a 


in the original settlements as the result of 
unwise husbandry. Failure to heed this wise 
advice plus the slipshod habit of exploiting 
land to the utmost and then abandoning it 
has extended the penury of the soil in large en 
areas to all sections of the nation. 


H. H. Bennett, Chief of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service, in analyzing the 
first national soil survey, said: 

























“Approximately 50 million acres of onc@ 
fertile land in this country have been e 
sentially ruined for practical cultivation 
erosion. Another 50 million acres are in 
condition almost as serious. 


“About 100 million acres still in cultiva 
tion have been seriously impoverished 
loss of soil: and about 100 million acres mo 
of cultivated land are being depleted 
productive soil at an alarming rate.” 

It is well to remember that the care with 
which top-soil was tended has determined 
the course of both empires and civilization 
in other times in different parts of the world, 
There is no reason to believe a different rule 
will prevail in the United States. 

The noteworthy admonition of Washington 
and Jefferson concerning soil conservation in 
the early days of the nation was paralleled 
a century previously in the early days of the 
colony by William Penn respecting forest re- 
serves. 

In July, 1681, in establishing restrictions 
for the colonists William Penn made a rule 
“that in clearing the ground care be taken 
to leave one acre of trees for every five 
acres cleared.” 

Pennsylvania then was a magnificent forest 
throughout its area. Two hundred and sixty- 
three years later the timber of Pennsylvania 
is an insignificant pittance in the total econ- 9 
omy of the Commonwealth. For the most 3 
part the timber of Pennsylvania was cut as 
though it was a metal to be taken out and 
used and then lost once and for all. 

One hundred years ago magnificent for- 
ests still remained in many parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Along the northern tier of counties 
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there were great woods of white and red 
pine averaging from 60 to 80 magnificent 
trees to the acre, trees 135 to 150 feet tall 
from butt to tip, 100 feet to the first limb, 
and 12 to 15 feet around at the butt. When 
that timber was cut it was cut almost to the 
last tree. Although much of the land where 
it grew was absolute forest land, that is, 
land too stony and too rough ever to be used 
as farm land, nevertheless it was not refor- 
ested after the virgin trees were cut. Today 
over hundreds of thousands of acres there 
grow nothing but alder, ash, fire cherry, birch 
and other soft woods of inferior grade that 
by nature never develop into forest trees. 


Following the close of the Civil War, great 
woods of hemlock (now the State tree), 
straight and tall as ships’ masts, were felled, 
stripped of the bark for tan bark, and then 
allowed to rot where they fell, like great 
carcasses on an ancient battlefield when the 
Josses were so great neither side could bury 
the dead. This within the memory of men 
now living in Pennsylvania! 

Today, the costliness.of labor in the sugar 
maple country, in addition to the inducement 
of high prices for lumber, has lured many 
owners of sugar maples on the wide table- 
lands of Pennsylvania to convert their sugar 


A fisherman’s paradise? No! 
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trees into the logs and slashings and sawdust 
piles of the lumber camps. Maple sugar, the 
indispensable concomitant of buckwheat 
cakes and sausage, may in our time become 
a memory like the lingering recollection of 
roasted chestnuts. 


Streams have suffered the same thoughtless 
exploitation as the woods and the fields. So 
accustomed are we to making our streams 
the repositories of raw sewage that most 
municipalities assume it cannot be disposed 
of otherwise. Rubbish and the ugly pes- 
tiferous waste of thickly settled communities 
is dumped on the creek and river banks as 
a matter of course. Mines and industry 
complete the cycle of debasement—streams 
are made a carryall for the ugliest and most 
unwanted and difficult-to-dispose-of things 
in our civilization, 


The Ohio River from its formation by the 
confluence of the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny at Pittsburgh to its mouth at the 
Mississippi is about 900 miles long. The 
French explorers called it the Beautiful 
River. So indeed it was as its early visitors 
were unanimous in agreeing. It is still a 
marvelous stream but its slow-flowing waters 
annually carry away from the mines and 
mills along the river and its tributaries the 
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equivalent of 3,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid. 
A roll call of the Delaware, the Schuylkill, 
the Susquehanna, the Allegheny, the Clarion, 
the Monongahela and other great streams of 
Pennsylvania can be made with an identical 
or similar history of pollution and spoliation. 

No thoughtful person believes that it is 
possible in an advanced industrial economy 
to return to the idyllic beauty and circum- 
stance of field and forest and stream of an 
No one who knows 
that the mines and mills are the where- 
withal of national industrial supremacy 
would suggest that they be shut down so 
that everyone could go fishing. But every 
thoughtful person now has come to realize 
that as a nation we have been shamefully 
wasteful and prodigal of all our natural 
material resources. 

The incalculable waste of the war greatly 
has accentuated that opinion, Effective and 
aggressive action on a broad conservation 
front is therefore, imperative if we are to 
have due regard for the pleasure and well- 
being of those who are to come after us. 
That program sensibly formulated and wisely 
developed should enlist the support of all 
patriotic Americans. 


—Copyright 1945, The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Photo Courtesy Pennsylvania Dept. Forests and Waters. 


Just one of Pennsylvania’s picturesque streams ruined by pollution—coal mine and industrial waste. 
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California Condor at nesting cave, Ventura County, Calif. 


N THE vivid sunlight of a 
California morning they 
climbed the cliff, twelve- 
year-old Reddy, Dad and the 
old rancher. It had taken 
them all the day before to 
get there. Over night they 
had camped at the foot of 
the crag, deep in the wilderness of Ventura 
County’s wildest gorges. 


“Take it easy,” warned the rancher. “The 
stiffest part of the climb’s ahead. Don’t 
worry, I'll show you condors all right.” 

An hour later, panting with exertion, they 
reached the flat shelf of a jutting ledge, a 
thousand feet above the canyon floor. Silent- 
ly the grizzled cowman pointed to the en- 
trance of a narrow cave across the ravine. 
It was several hundred feet away, but with 
the field glasses Reddy could see it plainly. 

“Watch, now,” the rancher whispered. 
“She'll be comin’ out in a minute.” 

There was a blur in the shadows at the 
cavern, mouth. Them an.immense black bird, 
with a naked, bright orange head and neck, 
flopped awkwardly out of the gloom. It 
poised a second, then took off with a single 
beat of unbelievably huge wings. Black 
wings lined with white. All awkwardness 
Was gone now. Down between the canyon 
walls the great bird swept; then, gaining al- 
titude soared upward into the vivid Cali- 
fornia blue. 

“That's her.” The old man’s whisper was 
hoarse. “Old Lady Condor herself. See the 
egg?” 





Focusing his glasses again, Reddy discov- 
ered a white oval, five inches long, lying on 
the bare rock of the cave floor. Had he had 
it in his hand he would have seen a greenish 
tinge in the dull white of the egg. 

“Wuth mebbe a thousand dollars—that 
egg,” said the rancher quietly. “They only 
lay one every second year. An’ there ain’t 
forty condors left in the country. You've 
seen something, boy.” 

“Gee!” Reddy shouted, “Did you see those 
wings?” 

The old fellow nodded. “Ten foot spread, 
from tip to tip?” he said. “We'd better go 
now, so she'll come back to settin’ on that 
egg ‘fore it gets cold. Don’t want to scare 
her much. The Government’s doin’ its best 
to protect what’s left o’ the condors.” 

A bird’s egg worth the price now offered 
by dealers for second-hand cars “in good 
condition”? You can’t believe it? It’s true, 
but don’t get out your old clothes, try to 
borrow some climbing irons and go running 


-out to look for condors’ eggs. Wise conserva- 


tion laws now absolutely protect the great 
majestic birds from abuse, and jail doors 
yawn for anyone foolhardy enough to risk 
death in the precipitous climb to the cave of 
the condor’s white treasure. 

Thirty years or more ago Judge R. Magoon 
Barnes of Lacon, Illinois, published a price- 
list of birds’ eggs that was regarded as the 
odlogists’ bible. 

Let me quote a few examples: 

California Condor 
Ivory-Billed Woodpecker 


SHE 
LAID 
AN EGG 


By 


Jacob Bates Abbott 





Illustrations by The Author 


Passenger Pigeon 
Trumpeter Swan 
WONG CLEMO .cecccccscccves . 
Swallow-Tailed Kite ............ 35 
Connecticut Warbler 


Judge Barnes knew about birds’ eggs an 
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in existence, besides two others which 
had donated to the Field Museum in Chicag 
But again, don’t rush out egg-hunting. TI 
selling of rare eggs is now strictly forbidd 
in the United States; and Judges Barnes’ 
is used only as a guide for permit-holdin 
collectors who wish to exchange eggs amon 
themselves. By the way, don’t confuse # 
Barnes’ price list with any O.P.A. ceili 
prices the next time you want a dozen eg 
at the local A. & P. 


United States Fish and Wildlife Service a 
the departments of conservation of the 
rious states. Those eligible to receive lice 
are scientists of recognized standing, or 
servation-conscious amateurs who are un 1eé 
qualifiedly recommended by, and in mos 


cases working for, scientists or museum au4 TI 
thorities. and 
and 


By strict limitation of permits, our country] ‘ 
has escaped the decimation of many of it} és 


overcollecting served as an example. Severd 
British birds, notably the osprey and re 
kite, have been all but wiped out by eg 
collectors. A pair of breeding ospreys, pre 
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tically the last known to exist in Great 
Britain, were isolated on a small island in a 
remote Scottish lake. Double barbed wire 
was thrown around the island, and an armed 
guard stationed nearby. But the fish hawk’s 
eggs were stolen not once, but twice! 

Our outstanding example of bird extinc- 
tion through egg collecting is, of course, the 
great auk. It made its last stand a hundred 
years ago on Funk Island off the Labrador 
coast. Crews of visiting whalers and fisher- 
men slaughtered these flightless birds by the 
thousands and carried away their eggs by 
the hogshead. Today the punctured eggshel] 
of a great auk is worth about four thousand 
dollars. Perhaps sixty exist in the collections 
of the world. 

The most fascinating study of bird life cen- 
ters in observations around their nests. Here 
it is that opportunity is really given to watch 
birds intimately, particularly if there are 
young in the nest, for parent birds at this 
time are so intent upon feeding and rearing 
their youngsters that very little attention is 
paid to the watcher if he is quiet and rea- 
sonably well hidden. Here you may see what 
the birds feed to their young and, if the nest 
belongs to birds of prey, you can observe 
what they have been hunting, for the game is 
brought home to the fledglings. Here, too, 
you may study closely various flight positions 
as the birds, with wings spread and taii 
fanned, come in to the nest, “putting on the 
brakes” to make the landing. Woodpeckers 
often shoot into their nest holes without a 
noticeable reduction of flying speed and the 
accuracy with which they are able to hit the 
center of the hole is amazing. Remember. 
this hole is only just large enough to admit 
the bird when it enters cautiously from a 
sitting take-off and not with the velocity of 
a dive bomber zooming at a target. 

A collection of faded eggs, neatly labeled, 
lying in a museum drawer, is not a very 
fascinating sight. Birds’ eggs must be seen 
in their nest, surrounded by the concealing 
foliage which the bird chose, to be fully ap- 
preciated. The vibrant blues, browns and 





mg mottled creams, glistening in sunshine filtered 


through green leaves, defy the pallette of a 


mj genius. And if you don’t believe that a bird’s 
a nest filled with eggs, in its natural setting, is 


just about the most surprisingly beautiful 
thing in nature, wait until you find your first 
hermit thrush’s nest and discover the three 


iq or four eggs, colored with the blue of a sum- 
ing mer sky, cradled in their sunken jewel-casket 


of russet pine needles and sheltered by the 
vivid green, coral-like sprays of ground cedar 
and the matted, spiky, blue and green carpet 
of baby spruces. Or look into the little cave 
of leaves on the forest floor, pierced with the 


green shoots of young bunchberry leaves. 
ha Stoop down and peer into the shadowy two- 


inch opening of this miniature woods oven. 
In it you will see the four or five creamy, 
brown-spotted gems laid by the Oven Bird, 
that thrush-like wood warbler, whose loud 
“Teacher! Teacher!” call fairly rings through 
ithe early summer woods, 

The remarkable way in which the speckled 
and spotted eggs of the ground-nesting game 
and shore birds blend with their surround- 


its] ings must be seen to be believed. A few 


iyears ago I stood on the wind-swept beach 
of an island off the northern Massachusetts 
}coast, within two feet of an Arctic Tern’s 
“nest,” yet it was a matter of minutes before 


prae-|1 could visually disentangle the two lightly 
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speckled eggs from their sandy hollow in the 
pebble-strewn beach. The mixed and broken 
shades of brown, black, purple and grey in 
the eggs of woodcock, killdeer, many sand- 
pipers and terns render them practically in- 
visible in their native habitat. 

It is possible, perhaps probable, that thou- 
sands of years ago all birds’ eggs were neu- 
tral in color or white as are those today of 
the reptile family from which the birds are 
descended. Slowly, through the changing 
conditions of time, modifications in the needs 


originally used open nests. 





of nesting birds have brought about the in- 
finite variety of colors and patterns of their 
eggs. At present’ nearly all North «American 
birds that nest in cavities lay white eggs; 
exceptions being the brown-sprinkled eggs of 
sparrow hawks, chickadees, brown creepers, 
house, marsh, Carolina and cactus wrens and 
bank- and cliff-nesting swallows and the pale 
blue eggs of bluebirds and starlings. These 
latter now nest in tree holes, but perhaps 
Their eggs are 
(Continued on page 22) 


Sparrow Hawk flushing from knothole containing five slightly incubated eggs, thirty 
feet up in a sycamore tree, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
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Note: All trade and personal names in these letters are fictitious 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
Aug. 2, 1942. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 


Please find fifty-cents in stamps for your 
new, big catalogue advertised in Traps & 
Trapping. Please send it soon. 

Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
August 6, 1942. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Punkmier: 


We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
50c in stamps and to forward to you our new 
catalogue featuring the newest and best in 
trapping equipment. 

After you have had an opportunity to 
study our catalogue and compare the quality 
and prices of our merchandise with others, 
we would be glad to receive your order for 
your trapping requirements. You will find 
our service prompt, courteous and entirely 
satisfactory. 

Your attention is called to the new edition 
of “Fun With Foxes.” This book is a must 
on the list of any fox trapper’s equipment. 
Even the experienced trapper will greatly 
profit by following the new and improved 
methods suggested by the authors, Hyde and 
Hare. Their methods are easily followed 
and positive in result. 

Doubtless you have heard of our famous 
scents; no eauipment is complete without 
them. We are prepared to ship, at a mo- 
ments notice, throughout the year, any of 
the many mixes we feel are unsurpassed in 
their effectiveness for the animals intended. 

With best wishes for a successful trapping 
season, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Company. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
Sept. 15, 1942. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

I have read your book fun with foxes by 
Hyde and Hare. These boys make fox 
trapping easy and I should do a real business 
on foxes. We have very many foxes here 
in fact the woods and fields is full of them. 
I want to get set for fox trapping and maybe 
win one of your prizes for the most foxes 
caught with your scent. Please send me 
3 doz. traps number 2 and a 2 oz. bottle of 
Red Raider fox scent. Prices for gray foxes 
is real low so I don’t care much about 
trapping them. Maybe when I have the reds 
trapped out I will start on gray ones just 
for fun. So send me 2 oz. of Gray Ghost 
scent too. Send me a pair of rubber gloves 
and 2 doz. drags. Please send this soon as 
I want to get a good start in this trapping 
business. Tom Wells is our best trapper 
and I want to beat him this year. I made 
my own bait like the book said—fun with 
foxes I mean—and it really smells awful just 
like the book says it will. Please send me 
6 drying boards too. I will try to get along 
with these but if these do not care for my 
pelts fast enough I will order more later. 
I am enclosing my check for $30.30. Send 
the stuff by express. 

Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
September 20, 1942. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

Thank you for your valued order which 
has already gone forward. We are sure you 
will find every item fully up to your ex- 
pectations in both quality and performance. 

We believe that six drying boards will ac- 


commodate your pelts since they need not 
be on these boards for long periods. If 
however, you feel a need for more of them 
we shall be glad to ship more of them 
promptly. 
Use our scents liberally. You will find 
them efficient and inexpensive. We try to 
keep a good stock of this item on hand at 
all times so that re-orders may be sent out 
without delay. 
Your order entitles you to participation in 
our $500.00 prize contest. We are sure you 
have a good chance of earning one of our 
prizes. To that end, please complete the en- 
closed entry blank and return it so that 
your name may be entered in this contest 
With best wishes, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
Oct. 8, 1942 


The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Hyde and Mr. Hare got me into some 
trouble yesterday. I made some bait like 
they said and told you about sometime ago 
so I opened a jar of it yesterday to see how 
good it was. I didnt think it was good 
gosh it was very awful to say the least. I 
got plain sick with just 2 smells and just 
had washed my face and the front part of 
my shirt when Aunt Mary called me for 
supper. Naturally I wasnt hungry but I 
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went in the house when she called the sec- 
ond time. Guess I wasnt thinking what I 
was doing being sick so I set the jar on the 
floor just inside the door. Well Aunt Mary, 
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the dog an awful lick as he went out of the 
door but missed me because he was off 
balance. He threw the jar after me but 
missed and it broke and he gave me 10 
min. e.s.t, he said to clean it up. I did but 
didnt eat any supper on account of I was 
sick again and they was mad. Uncle Bill 
said if I want to keep such dam stuff around 
that I was to keep it far enough from the 
house and him too so I took it to an old 
straw shed which is the greatest distance 
from the house. The bait by the way was 
the very best half of Mrs. Neffs cat which 
I got one night on a samon set. 

Yours truly, 

LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
Oct. 20, 1942. 


The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 


My Dear Sirs: 


Well the dye is cast as my teacher says in 
school. I set % my traps today and as Hyde 
and Hare say raise and sustain your hopes 
unquote. I met Tom Wells who was setting 
traps too. He said what you doing Lew and 
I said o setting a couple of traps. He said 
for foxes and I said maybe. He said if you 
get a good one Don Neff would like to have 
one for his wife for Xmas and I said thanks 
maybe I can give him one. I didn’t say so 
but I am sure I can. But I want to keep 
the best one for Virginia shes my girl friend. 
I didnt tell him I was using Red Raider 
which gives me a jump on him. He mixes 
his own scent but I dont think it is as good 
as your Red Raider. Wouldnt it be funny 
if I sold a fur to Don Neff which was 
cau: ht with bait made from the hind part 
of Mrs. Neffs cat. Some joke. I will re- 
port how many foxes I get every week if I 
can find time to do it. 

Yours truly, 

LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
Oct. 30, 1942. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 
I aint caught no foxes yet and have trapped 
morn a week. Up to now I got exactly 17 
possums, 3 crows, 4 skunks and a house 
tat Mrs. Tompsons. And is she mad but 
she isnt sure if I got it or not but thinks 
%. I put it in my bait collection. It was 
a black cat. I got a dog to of which I 
should tell you. It was Mr. Lees dog the 
same Mr, Lee which is the father of Vir- 
ginia my girl friend. I was coming home 





how 





fom Virginias on Wed. night and after I 
got out of town about % mile I heard a 


ood 
b jjtog chasing a rabbit maybe. He came closer 
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+yst} me and then all of a sudden as it were his 


bark changed to a kind of balling yelling 


e for}owling noise and I thoyght bet hes in one 


out | 


of my traps. He was. I hurried across a small 


 sec-field but somebody beat me to him in fact 
hat 1}'¥° men beat me to him and they was Mr. 


n the}#e and Don Neff. 


Such swearing and 


Mary,{tying on I never heard again and again 
table}nd again. Mr. Lee sword at me and said of 





look 
Shefps I was the worst. 


the useless fatheaded nogood ill smellin 
I didnt think he 


e Billfhould of made so much fuss over one fox 
gaveftap but then I seen what his trouble was 
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and mine. I made what Hyde & Hare calls 
a double trouble set—they mean double 
trouble for a fox but this time it was both 
mine. Two traps was set about 15 ft. apart 
from each other and when Mr. Lee tried to 
get his dog out of trap No. 1 he found oui 
that there was a skunk in the other one 
No. 2. Mr. Lee and Don Neff was hunting 
coon but they didnt no more that night. I 
hid along the fence when they left for home 
and as far as I could hear them Mr. Lee 
was still carrying on and Don was saying 
something I was glad I couldnt all under- 
stand and the dog was limping. On Thurs- 
day Uncle Bill said I wonder why Mr. Lee 
wasnt in the office today and I said I dunno. 


Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 


Nov. 15, 1942. 


The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 


My Dear Sirs: 


Wonder whats wrong with your Red Raider 
and Gray Ghost scent. I thought they was 
for foxes. I did everything they said in fun 
with foxes. Uncle Bill says youre book ought 
to be called fun for foxes. In any case I 
got no foxes just skunks oposums oposums 
and skunks. Sometimes crows and house- 
cats but always skunks and oposums. Some 
smarties holler hello posum Punkmier and 
then they say hey Lew is that lady wear- 
ing one of your furs. Maybe you give me 
the wrong stuff by getting my order mixed 
with somebodie elses. Check my order and 
see if I got the right stuff. If Red Raider is 
what Uncle Bill thinks it is he says thats 
dam high priced stuff. He says they usually 
throw it away anyway. He said hell boy 
you havent earned your shoe laces let alone 
the shoe souls you are wearing out you 
would do better husking corn and forgetting 
about this dam foolishness. But I say faint 
hearts never gather no moss and keep on 
trying. I wasnt in Virginias house since 
Mr. Lees dog was caught in my trap. She 
said dont come to the house until I tell you 
to come. Mr. Lee had to burn his clothing 
and his dogs foot is still to sore for him to 
hunt. This makes me sad and lonely. If 
your Red Raider would catch foxes instead 
of skunks and oposums and crows and cats 
and dogs I wouldnt be lonely. 


Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
November 30, 1942. 


Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Punkmier: 


We read with no little interest your com- 
plaint regarding our Red Raider and Gray 
Ghost Scents. In spite of your dishearten- 
ing experience we still maintain a jealous 
pride over our products and feel that for 
their purposes they are unsurpassed. 

Let us assure you of our complete interest 
in our customers at all times. We shall en- 
deavor, as we always have, to be helpful 
in any way possible, 

In writing to this office in the future we 
must ask that you guard the language of 
your correspondence more carefully. Our 





stenographic force is made up entirely of 
laaies, ‘Therefore, when referring to specific 
sets such as the smelling post set—call it 
smelling post set and, please, do not refer 
to it in backyard terminology. This applies 
equally when reference is made to com- 
ponents of the scents you describe is being 
made by some of your trapping friends. 


Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EquipMeNT COMPANY. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Broken twigs and wilting leaves offer mute testimony to the “locust” 
scourge. 
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Before we go : 1y further however, we wish to assure you there 
is no great cause for alarm. Damage done by these outstanding 
members of the insect world is generally over-estimated by 
popular investigators, Periodical cicadas are usually more preva- 
lent in forest or wooded areas. The female of the species does most 
of the damage. She has an inherent urge to use her egglaying 
apparatus to chisel grooves along the branches and twigs of trees 
in which to deposit her eggs. This operation causes the injury to 
trees and shrubs that lie in the path of these “chiseling ladies,” 
Orchards that may be planted in localities where “locusts” appear 
may get a general trimming; forest trees and shrubs suffer to some 
extent by these slits in their branches, but the total damage is slight 
and the effects disappear quickly, therefore, any attempt at contro] 
or eradication would be a waste of time and money. 

The mystery of where these periodically appearing creatures 
spend the sixteen years of their young lives before they burst forth 
as “cellophane” clad pupae and winged adults, is now an open 
secret. Everything would be clear if we were to follow one in- 
dividual cicada as it hatches from its egg in a slit twig. This hap- 
pens about six weeks after the egg has been laid by the mother 
when the tiny cicada works its way clear from the ruptured egg 
and deliberately drops into space like a parachutist. If it has been 
lucky in its landing operation, all is well and our cicada nymph 
quickly searches for a crack or crevice in the earth in which to 
hide away. Here in the underground regions it begins its long sub- 
terranean life. The little cicada continues to burrow through the 
soil with its greatly developed fore legs, hunting for tender roots 
and rootlets from which to suck the sap for its subsistence; a sap- 
sucking baby, storing up energy to tide it over the growing periods 
and to prepare it for its final short stay above ground. 

What a life! Sixteen years of seclusion beneath twelve to eighteen 
inches of soil, during which time the insect develops in size from 
that of a flea to dimensions of a little more than an inch in length. 
Just think, we hunters and hikers have been walking over top of 
“seventeen-year locusts” all this time and never thought about it. 

With the first spell of warm weather in the spring somewhere 
around Decoration Day, this host of summer visitors will approach 
the surface of the earth. Now in damp places their mud chimneys, 


THE MYSTERIOUS SEVENTEEN YEAR LOCUST 


By A. B. Champlain 
Photos by H. B. KIRK 


Nore: About thirty broods of the periodical cicada have been 
tabulated by Federal and State Entomologists, who have located 
the areas they infest and have checked up on the time of their 
appearance over a period of many years. This article deals with 
Brood II which appears in 1945. Ed. 


MONG the big outdoor events scheduled for 1945 is the ap- 

pearance of Brood II of the periodical cicada, known fa- 
miliarly as the “seventeen-year locust.” When men and women 
now of voting age were four year old babies, millions of these 
insects laid their eggs and died. During the coming summer, 
youngsters that hatched from these eggs, laid in 1928 will reach 
maturity. Over the various localities listed, adult “locusts” will 
appear in enormous swarms and do ‘their best to add to the 
broadcasts of 1945. 

These Methuselahs of the insect world are expected to come 
before the public within the states of Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. (For 
the benefit of local readers we have learned that in Pennsylvania 
they will be seen and heard in the counties of Berks, Bucks, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Pike, Potter, Schuylkill and 
Wyoming.) To summarize we find that Brood II of the “seven- 
teen-year locusts” will invade the more populated areas of the 
Atlantic Seaboard with a few scattered points a little to the 
westward. 





Pupal shells and adult “locusts” on foliage. 
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or in dryer areas, their emerging holes or shafts may be seen over 
the surface of the ground. Of course there will be many unrecorded 
catastrophes connected with cicada lives. When changes such as 
new concrete highways, buildings or similar barriers have been 
constructed over the localities where they have spent their under- 
ground stages, many of the poor cicadas will never reach the open 
air. The myriads remaining, however, will come marching out of 
their burrows under cover of night-fall, armies of khaki-clad pupae 
with conspicuous wing pads and tenaceous legs. We will find them 
crawling up any convenient objects that happen to lie im their 
paths—either tree, bush, fence, house or rock. They aim to find 
comfortable parking places on which to shed their pupal skins or 
“shells.” Through a slit in the back of each enclosing pupal case, 
the ghostlike perfect insect forms will emerge. Tender, limp and 
helpless “seventeen-year loctists” are more secure in the perform- 
ance of these delicate operations under cover of friendly night. At 
first soft and white, upon coming in contact with the air they soon 
harden up and develop the colors of the clan. By the next day- 
break they will be normal adults ready to flit hither and yon on 
the business of the fraternity. 


The periodical cicada, miscalled “seventeen year locust,” when 
mature is about one and one-fourth to one and one-half inches in 
length. The general body color is black with orange bands on the 
abdomen. Like all insects, it has six legs, which in this case are 
reddish-orange in color. Two conspicuous bright red compound 
eyes adorn the front of the head, jewels that are outstanding in the 
intensity of their color. Not to miss anything, it is provided with 
three smaller simple eyes on the top of its head, in addition to these 
“eyes of a thousand facets.” To fly about it is furnished with four 
shiny transparent wings, the larger veins of which are orange 
colored and ornamental. On each fore wing the dark brown W is 
evident, which so many persons believe is a forecast of war. This W 
is a natural ornamental part of the wing veination and you can take 
it from me, there is no truth to the story. The mouth parts of this 
insect consist of a slender beak with which to dine sparingly off 
the juice of tender growth. 


In the vicinity of Rattlesnake Shack, our camp in Clarks Valley, 
we have noted the various broods that were recorded from that 
vicinity. Many times we were cautioned by natives or visitors who 
were taught that the sting of the “locust” was poisonous. They 
marveled that we handled “locusts” with impunity, so remember 
that the “seventeen-year locust” or periodical cicada cannot bite or 
sting and is in fact harmless. 


Now that we have brought our cicadas to adult estate and almost 
to legal age, we shall find the woods full of them. We shall see 
them covering the vegetation, on highways-and their embankments 
or the fences along the wooded road. We shall hear them before 
we see them and when we approach close enough, the noise they 
make will astound us. They have nothing to do but eat, reproduce 
and “sing.” As we said before, the females proceed with their egg- 
laying, while the males, all of whom have plenty of leisure on their 
“hands,” confine most of their activities to squawking a shrill 
discordant protest if disturbed or humming the monotonous call 
said to resemble the name Pharaoh after the Egyptian King who 
persecuted the Israelites. This Pharoah note is a purring rattle and 
does not indicate any relation to the punishment of locusts that was 
known in Biblical times and as the eighth plague of Egypt. These 
latter insects were true migratory locusts which belonged to the 
grasshopper hordes while the periodical cicadas or “seventeen-year 
locusts” are true sucking bugs of the Homopterous order. 


The ancient Greek poet, Xenarchus, wrote the ungallant couplet 


‘}that might have been amusing at that time: 


“Happy the cicadas’ lives, 
For they all have voiceless wives.” 


There is considerable literal truth in this poetry in regard to our 
insects. It is only the male cicada which is provided with the noise- 
making apparatus. The sound is begun at first by stretching and 
relaxing a pair of parchment-like corrugated membranes by means 
of muscles which are located in the insect’s abdomen. This vibratory 
“music” is intensified or softened by a complex sounding apparatus 
consisting of two cavities in the body covered by a pair of disks 
which are opened or closed by movements of the insect. These air- 
drums, not unlike kettle drums, do not occur in the bodies of the 
females and apparently the lady cicadas pay no attention to the 


tattle, chatter and shrill monologue of their harmonious or inhar- 
*‘}monious (whichever you prefer) mates. The latter, however, each 


trying to outdo the other in this meaningless “song-fest,”. get no- 
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Drawing by W. R. Walton. 


“Seventeen year locust” or Periodical Cicada. a—Eggs in twig, mag- 
nified. b—egg punctures in twig. c—egg, enlarged. d—young cicada 
just hatched—greatly enlarged. e—young cicada, dorsal view. f—side 
view, same. g—adult cicada. h—under view, same. i—egg-laying organ. 
j—tip of egg-laying organ. 


where, for apparently they pay no attention to each other. Their 
“music” is seemingly for their own individual entertainment, like 
singing in the bathtub. The question before the house, therefore is 
why this song, noise or rattle? For what purpose this useless 
talent?’ Are they deaf or dumb, or both? There are forms of 
instinct which soar beyond all physical explanation into the realm 
of speculation and I for one, do not know the answer. 


At any rate, by the middle of June the egg laying activities will 
be almost completed. Then we shall find the forest floor covered 
with dead “locusts” or fragmerits of their bodies. Before this they 
will have been attacked by predatory animals, insectivorous birds 
and “what not” who will thus be provided with quantities of rich 
food, easy to get. Following this we shall find the scavengers of the 
forest floor such as rodents, insects and other prowling creatures 
treated to a banquet that will, for a while, dissipate hard times 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE FARMER'S WOOD BANK 


T IS not unusual to hear someone tell 

about a farmer who paid off the mortgage 
on his farm with the money he received from 
a good crop of potatoes. Probably more farm- 
ers have paid for the college education of 
their children from the old wood lot. In- 
numerable farmers have been able to replace 
a barn, house, or other building because it 
was possible to get the necessary timber from 
the woodlot. 

Not long ago a story was passed along 
about a lawyer who planted several aban- 
doned farms to black walnut trees instead of 
taking out insurance. When he died he left 
the farms to his wife and daughter. . The in- 
vestment paid a net annual return of about 
$10,000. 

There are a few easily understood facts, 
known to most farm land owners, by reason 
of which there can be no question as to the 
woodlot becoming the farmer’s bank. 

Most farms in Pennsylvania already have a 
part of their area devoted to tree growth. 
Those that do not certainly are incomplete. 
It should be kept in mind that trees will grow 
on rough, shallow, wet, steep or poor soil on 
which no agricultural crop can be grown 
profitably. Fence rows and inconvenient cor- 
ners will grow trees and result in time-saving 
every year. By devoting to trees all of this 
land that is difficult and profitless to farm for 
annual crops, more attention can be given to 
the better areas and the usual agricultural 
crops may be increased. 

Moisture in soil and atmosphere is a very 
essential material for the raising of good and 
plentiful soil crops. Exposure to winds re- 
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sults in a drying out of crops and soil which 
shows itself immediately in reduced growth 
and reduced final yield. 


On the other hand, the planting of wind 
breaks of trees across the usual paths of local 
winds results not only in an accumulation of 
wood in the trees but also in an increase in 
farm crops. When these wind breaks are 
made with shrubs, as well as trees, shelter is 
provided for game and insectivorous. birds 
which add further to the increase of crops 
and to the value of the farm, 


In the eastern part of the State a young 
man purchased a farm and began planting 
white ash trees along the fence rows. In 
about 40 years the value of the ash trees on 
the stump was more than he had paid for the 
farm 

The way a tree grows corresponds exactly 
to the way money accumulates in a trust 
fund. The little tree starts from seed and 
there is produced the wood of the first year’s 
growth. The second year’s growth of wood is 
laid over that of the first year. The third 
year’s wood is laid over the cone made up of 
the first and second years, and so on. The 
first year’s wood is the capital, the next 
year’s wood is the first interest. The two 
amounts are the capital to which the next 
growth or interest is added. That is a natural 
demonstration of the way compound interest 
works. At any given date, therefore, the total 
amount of wood present on a tree or on an 
area devoted to tree growth is the accu- 
mulated annual crop of wood less any amount 
which has died, decayed or been removed. If 
a farmer saved his wheat crops and stored 
them in a bin on the wheat field, using only 
a portion each year or so, that accumulation 
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Photo by Dept. of Forests and Waters. 


Many farmers have been able to replace a barn, house, or other buildings because it 
woodlots, 


was possible to use timber from their 


would correspond to his wood bank in the 
woodlot. But the new crop of wheat does not 
grow on top of the previous accumulations, 

There are several advantages in this nat 
ural storage proposition and also several dis- 
advantages. When a farmer raises a crop of 
tomatoes, he has to harvest them when they 
are ripe and something must be done with 
them immediately. Corn, wheat or potatoes 
may be stored on the farm and can be held 
for one or more years but with some loss. 
Annual crops of wood, however, have to be 
stored until their accumulation results in a 
tree or trees big enough to use. But even 
then they can be stored still longer until it 
is the wish of the owner to harvest all or a 
part of the crop. The time of harvest can be 
made to coincide with the owner’s needs for 
wood, or cash, and may be held up until 
prices are high. 

As long as the trees are healthy and neither 
too far apart nor too close together they will 
continue to grow at a good rate of interest. 
However, if.they are allowed to crowd each 
other production is reduced and if the tree 
branches do not cover the entire area, sun, 
wind and rain are wasted and not turned into 
wood and the crop is not as great as it 
should be. 

Since wood in trees is nothing more than 
sun, wind and rain combined by the chemical 
action that takes place in the leaves and since 
there is approximately the same amount of 
sun, wind and rain to an acre of land 
each year, if the leaves cover the entire acre, 
the annual crop of wood will be approx- 
imately the same. It is a plain conclusion, 
therefore, that the area devoted to wood 
crops should be completely covered at all 
times with leaves of valuable kinds of trees 
kept at the right spacings for rapid growth 
and only healthy trees should be kept in the 
group. If, in time, the trees do not increase 
at a rate of interest equal to, at least, 3% 
they should be cut so that younger trees 
growing at a faster rate may take their place. 

Most farm crops have to be reseeded for 
each crop. A new forest must come from 
seed or sprouts and can be started under old 
trees by careful cutting of trees and stirring 
up of the ground to receive seed as it falls 
from the older trees. After the younger trees 
get started, the remaining older ones may be 
removed and a new forest is on its way. The 
old trees will have been completely harvested 
and used to advantage. So a forest area may 
be continually maintained as a forest and yet 
the wood crops may be continually har- 
vested, either regularly or irregularly. 

If fire, grazing, failure to get new trees 
started or anything else opens up the growth, 
production is lowered. If trees of low value 
or in poor shape or health are permitted to 
occupy the ground then production is low- 
ered. Good judgment in the handling of the 
tree crops pays just as big dividends as good 
judgment in handling other crops. 

One outstanding disadvantage of the ac- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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CARDINAL principle of soil 
conservation is good land 
use. When the “land” in 
question is marshland, the 
most satisfactory use gen- 
erally is as a habitat for 
wildlife, such as muskrats. A 
practice newly tried in 
Maryland and Virginia—ditching of thickly 
vegetated marshes by the use of dynamite— 
may prove to be an important step in the 
productive management of many acres of 
marshland. 


Marshes tend to get more and more thickly 
vegetated from year to year and unharvested 
vegetation accumulates. At the same time 
the marsh becomes gradually drier and the 
type of vegetation tends to change from vari- 
eties particularly acceptable to muskrats as 
food to less desirable types. The muskrats in 
such marshland are, therefore, faced both 
with a reduction in preferred food supplies 
and with insufficient open water to get about 
easily by swimming, which is their preferred 
means of locomotion. A reduction in muskrat 
population follows and may in extreme cases 
end in virtual abandonment of a marsh by 
the rats, 


Typical overgrown marshes are to be found 
in several states in the Northeastern Region, 
notably Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 
New York. The Regional Divisions of Biology 
and Engineering recently began an experi- 
ment for the improvement of such marshes 
by means of level ditches blasted by dyna- 
mite. The first site selected as a demonstra- 
tion area was a 63 acre marsh on the farm of 
R. N. Whaley, near Quaker Neck, Maryland, 
in the Kent County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. 

This marsh is located between the Chester 
River and higher ground on the farm. It is 
tidal marsh containing large quantities of 
salt marsh grass (Distichlis), which is rela- 
tively unpalatable to muskrats, and occasional 
patches of three-square bulrush, which is a 
favorite muskrat food. For the most part, 
vegetation in this marsh has become so solid 
that it can be traversed by a man in low 
shoes without getting wet. It was thought 
that ditching would break up this solid cover, 
give all parts of the marsh greater acces- 
sibility for the muskrats, and promote the 
spread of the three-square bulrush. 

A demonstration of ditching was, accord- 
ingly, undertaken early in November. The 
farm owner provided 800 pounds of dyna- 
mite, which was sufficient to blast about 3,550 
feet of ditch, enough to evaluate the results 
but only about half what is estimated would 
be required to develop the whole marsh area 
of 63 acres. It was decided, however, that no 
further extension ditching would be under- 
taken until it was seen what results would be 
obtained from the treated area after the lapse 
of one year’s time. 

A primary ditch was first laid out in ap- 
proximately a semi-circle to connect two 


*Chief, Regional Biology Division, U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 
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Blasting of ditch through a marsh. 
still to be blasted. 


ponds located in the marsh about 1,450 feet 
apart. Connecting with the primary ditch are 
four laterals of 400 to 750 feet each. At one 
point, the main ditch was left interrupted by 
a block of solid ground about six feet across, 
which is intended as a bridge to maintain ac- 
cessibility over the marsh. It is believed that 
the animals will cut channels through this 
“bridge” and thus equalize the water levels. 
Half-sticks of dynamite were placed at in- 
tervals of from 14 to 18 inches with the tops 
eight inches below the surface and detonated 
electrically. The resulting ditches are from 
four to six feet wide and two to three feet 
deep. This formula was found to be best for 
concentrating the spoil on the sides of the 
ditches. Where this was most successful, the 
spoil averaged a foot or more in height, thus 
forming a bank which can provide good den- 
ning facilities for the muskrats. Because the 
marsh is connected with the Chester River in 


Photos U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 


Stakes in foreground mark line of another ditch 


at least two places, it will be necessary to 
install tide gates at these entrances in order 
to maintain the marsh water at high tide 
level. This work will be done as soon as 
possible, 

Mr. Whaley expects to grow corn in strips 
at three locations adjoining the marsh. This 
corn is intended for muskrat food, and the 
strips will be maintained in a satisfactory 
rotation worked out by the Kent District 
Conservationist. The past history of the 
marsh together with records of muskrat take 
in recent years, will be worked up by the 
owner. After trapping is resumed a year 
hence (none will be done this winter) any 
marked increase in the muskrat population 
should be readily apparent. If results are 
good, there are thousands more acres of 
marshland that can be improved the same 
way. 





Completed ¢citch filled with water and showing low spoil banks on each side. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE FEDERATION 


UE to the ban on transportation and 

hotel reservation for convention groups 
this year, the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs cancelled its 14th annual 
meeting. Instead the Board of Directors 
held an executive session to carry on the 
business for the coming year and also sat as 
a permanent committee to consider resolu- 
tions presented ‘by the eight divisions, 

Resolutions acted upon and approved are 
as follows: 

FISH RESOLUTIONS—It was 
mended that the Fish Commission .. . 

Consider the intensity with which a stream 
is fished in addition to its length and volume 
of flow in allocating trout and other fish for 
stocking. 

Make an effort to stock more Bluegills 
and Perch in Cascada Park Lake and ponds 
in close vicinity of the Deshon Annex Hos- 
pital. in New Castle to help the recreation 
program for disabled soldiers. 

Provide regular and deputy fish wardens 
with the same authority to make arrests as 
game protectors and deputies, and have uni- 
forms and compensation when on duty. 

Urge the expansion of present hatcheries 
and acquire new ones at suitable locations. 

Check with local fish wardens as to the 
condition of streams before any stocking is 
done. 

Resurvey streams known to be sorely af- 
fected by draught so stocking may be done 
with the least loss of fish life. 

Open the 1945 and any other trout season 
when April 15 falls on a Sunday, on April 14. 

Close to all fishing from April 1, to 5:00 
a.M. of the opening day of trout season all 
sections of streams stocked with trout and 
approved as State stocked trout streams. 

GAME RESOLUTIONS—It was recom- 
mended that the Game Commission . ‘ 

Prohibit the sale of live foxes to any fur 
dealer or individual. 

Shall not permit the hunting of antlered 
and antlerless deer at the same time. 

Shall not permit antlered and antlerless 
deer to be hunted in the same year. 

Make every possible effort to formulate a 
plan whereby roads on all game lands will 
be open to the public, during regular hunt- 
ing seasons, under rules and regulations the 
Commission may find necessary in the in- 
terest of safety. 

Produce suitable food for game, permitting 
same to grow wild on game lands. 

Increase the stocking of ringnecks to 
remove pressure from other unstockable 
small game. 

Be commended for having adopted its 
twelve-week-old stocking pheasant program 
and that it continue releasing ringnecks at 
this age in the future in the areas such stock- 
ings were made in the past. 

Shall release pheasants in the early spring 
rather than the fall of the year. 

Raise game food and cover plants, shrubs 
and trees, or acquire them from the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters or other sources, 
making them available to recognized groups 
such as sportsmen’s organizations, 4-H 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, etc., to supplement arti- 
ficial feeding. 

Instead of trying to trim the deer herd 


recom- 


down to conform to the amount of food 
naturally available, the amount of food be 
increased to support the deer herd. 

Substantially increase the amount spent 
annually for improving game food condi- 
tions especially in the big game territory. 

Supplement its feeding program by ac- 
quiring land in sections not considered farm- 
ing areas and planting it to crops and trees 
which will produce game food thus attract- 
ing wildlife from agricultural sectiens. 

Establish, commensurate with available 
manpower, necessary fire lanes on its lands 
to facilitate protection from forest fires. 

Lease or purchase from the Department 
of Forests and Waters an acre or two of 
land here and there at well planned spots 
for the sole purpose of clean cutting to 
produce cover and feed for game. 

Plan a post-war project on timber lands 
by cutting food and cover areas to improve 
them for big and small game. 

Remove the skunk from the fur-bearing 
animal list for a period of four years, or 
for two-year periods. 

Purchase or lease all of the marsh lands 
in the vicinity of Hartstown adjoining Pyma- 
tuning Lake, and what is known as Conneaut 
Lake marsh. 

Purchase pieces of waste land throughout 
Division “F” for the purpose of planting wild 
waterfowl food in an effort to relieve the 
congested duck hunting condition near the 
Pymatuning Reservoir. 

Establish a hare season from January 1, 
1946 to January 15, 1946. 

Open the mink season at the same time 
the muskrat season opens. 

Retain the Great Horned Owl on the un- 
protected list together with the prevailing 
bounty rates. 


Make application to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the release of ammunition, traps 
and other items necessary for the control 
of predators. 

Print and distribute instructions on fox 
trapping along the lines of those now suc- 
cessfully employed by Game Protectors, as 
soon as paper is available. 

Purchase rabbits and pheasants at the 
closest possible point of destination, provided 
they are in good condition and can be ob- 
tained at fair prices at such points. 

Advance the season on woodchucks to open 
June 15 and close September 30, and to 
establish bag limits thereof. 

To continue restocking rabbits purchased 
in the open market as was formerly the 
practice. 

Take steps to immediately reduce the num- 
ber of deer refuges within those counties 
which contain main forests and herds of 
deer and in which a substantial kill of deer 
is made each year, and, in their place, estab- 
lish small refuges in areas of abandoned 
or low-value farm lands for the protection 
and propagation of small game, such areas 
to be planted with suitable food and cover. 

Continue its present predator control pro- 
gram. 

Reduce the number of opossums, particu- 
larly in northern Pennsylvania where the 
animals are becoming very numerous and 
destructive to small game. 

Open the muskrat trapping season on the 
last Saturday in November. 

Repeat the “Hunt Safely Week” program 


on a larger scale in 1945 and that there be ' 


at least one “Hunt Safely” program in each 
county in which a lecture, motion pictures, 
exhibits, etc. will be provided. 





start of the first feeding caravan held on Sunday, January 21. 


Photo Courtesy Oil City Derrick. 
When wildlife in this section became hard pressed for food as a result of snow that 

continued to drift deeper as the winter progressed, the Venango County Buck Tails de- 

cided it was time to take a hand. The above picture shows a group of Bucktails at the 


Believe it or not, there 


is a truck loaded with over 60 bushels of corn on the cob behind the crowd of Wool- 


rich jackets. 


The Venango County Buck Tails has 14 years of successful operation behind it and 


is still going strong. 


Since its organization, this sportsmen’s club has played a leading 


role in outdoor club activities in Northwestern Pennsylvania, and today it is more active 
than ever with over 2,000 names included on its membership roll. 
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Change the hours of duck shooting on 
waterways bounding Pennsylvania so they 
will agree with those in effect for migratory 
bird hunting on Lake Erie, except during 
the small game season. 

Open the bear season the week preceding 
the deer season with the Sunday in between 
if the war emergency exists, otherwise from 
November 14 to 17 inclusive, the deer season 
coming later. 

Place the same bounty on the red fox as 
is on the gray and establish a $2.00 bounty 
on the Cooper’s hawk. 

Close the bear season at least one full 
week before the opening of the deer’ season. 


Other Resolutions: 


The Federation . . . 

Requested that the Game and Fish Com- 
missions prepare extensive programs so that 
excellent sport will be available for ex- 
servicemen when they return to civil life. 

Opposed any change in the fish law which 
would permit the sale of fish to any individ- 
ual, party or club. 

Re-affirmed previous resolution requesting 
the Legislature to provide for an increase 
of 50c in the fishing license. 

Petitioned Governor Edward Martin to re- 
tain Mr. Charles A. French in his present 
capacity and under no circumstances should 
anyone else be put in his place. 

Petitioned the Fish Commission to retain 
Mr. J. Allan Barrett in his present position 
as Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER and 
lecturer, 

Re-affirmed its stand on the proposal to in- 
crease the salaries of the field forces of the 
Fish and Game Commissions, same to become 
effective as quickly as possible. 

Opposed House Bill H. R. No. 4485 “Author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works in rivers and harbors for flood control 
and other purposes” unless amendments 
covering the following are incorporated in 
the bills: 1. That, a provision be inserted to 
require studies by biological experts of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service of all waters 
to be impounded for flood purposes so that 
such impoundments may be utilized to the 
best advantage for fish and game. 2, That 
on all such impoundments the rights of the 
states with reference to the control of resi- 


tics 
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dent wildlife populations, the fixing of legis- 
lation or regulations governing the taking 
thereof, and the issuing of hunting and fish- 
ing licenses, shall be specifically recognized. 

Recommended that proper steps be taken 
by the Legislation Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs to 
have the Ohio River Sanitation compact, 
known in the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania as House Bill No. 121, be brought out 


of committee, presented on the floor of the - 


House and ratified, thus making it possible 
for this compact to become effective. 

Opposed any merging of the Fish and 
Game Commissions until the sportsmen have 
the opportunity to approve such change. 

Recommended that a law be enacted re- 
quiring a permit to strip mine for coal or 
oher minerals and that such a permit be 
issued only after sufficient security is ap- 
proved to guarantee the leveling of this 
disturbed surface so that at no place shall 
there be a greater slope than twenty degrees, 
and to guarantee the reforestation of such 
surfaces as directed by the Department of 
Forests and Waters, 

Commended the Governor for his stand 
for pure streams and favored the passage of 
the Brunner Amendment to the Pure Stream 
Law placing coal silt within said act; and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to all 
members of the State Legislature. 

Recommended that all possible action be 
taken to promote and obtain legislation em- 
powering the Sanitary Water Board to im- 
mediately stop the pollution of unpolluted 
streams by prohibiting the discharging of 
any deep mine or surface strip mine drain- 
age or seepage into any now unpolluted 
stream within the Commonwealth. And 
further, that any streams cleaned up under 
the Sanitary Water Board or unpolluted 
shall receive no future pollution. 

Favored the extension of the bounty sys- 
tem to effectuate better control of predators 
and urged legislation giving the Game Com- 
mission authority to establish bounties and 
territories so that it will always be eco- 
nomically profitable to destroy predators. 

Opposed the releasing of foxes for trapping 
or hunting. 

Commended the Game Commission for the 
browse cutting they were able to do to pro- 


is . bemA 


Three of five big ones killed at Rock Oak Camp which neglected to mention its loca- 


tion. 


In the photo are the two cooks, both wives of camp members. 


It’s nice, and 


profitable, to take the women folks along sometimes even though they aren’t good 


pinochle, jin rummy, or poker players. 
hail from. 


Next time, 


Rock Oakers, tell us where you 
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Robert Rhines, 17 year old nimrod of Hall- 
ton, Elk County, with a fine 10-point bagged 
in Forrest County on December 5, 1944. Nice 
going, Robert. 


vide additional deer food and urged even 
larger scale cuttings in the future. 

Recommended that the Commonwealth take 
over all mine sealing on a permanent basis 
as a function of the Department of Mines. 

Recommended that a Bill be introduced 
providing that non-residents be prohibited 
from taking fur-bearing animals in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Urged the Fish and Game Commissions to 
give the maximum amount of publicity to 
violators of the game and fish laws, prefer- 
ably through the newspapers. 

Recommended making it a serious offense 
to hunt groundhogs without wearing a red 
hat or cap while so engaged. 


Urged that the present trapping law be 
amended so a trapper must visit his traps 
at least every 24 hours. 


Recommended that the salaries of game 
protectors, fish wardens, and forest rangers 
be increased to the point where the mini- 
mum will be at least $150 per month. 

Recommended that Article 8, Section 806 
of the Game Code with reference to the pos- 
session of loaded firearms and certain am- 
munition, Clauses A and B, be further 
amended to include .22 calibre rifles, 

Reaffirmed its policy in favor of opening 
the small game season on the Saturday near- 
est the first day of November, and open- 
ing the deer season on the Monday nearest 
the first day of December. 

Recommended that the joint resolution of 
the Senate and House recommending a dove 
season in the southeastern part of the State 
be extended to include the whole Common- 
wealth. 

Favored repeal of the Act of Assembly now 
in effect which protects foxes in Chester and 
Delaware Counties. 
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“Must tell you of an, or rather two, amus- 
ing incidents in the past week. One day 
during a 10 minute break, I was standing 
close to two fellows who were talking and 
heard they were in the 770th MP outfit here. 
Knew that was ‘Bob’s’ outfit. I asked the 
one if he knew Lt. Lichtenberger. ‘Yes, 
I knew him for quite a while before the 
war,’ he replied. ‘So did I,’ I remarked and 
he added that he and Bob worked for the 
same outfit. ‘So did I,’ I said and found out 
it was ‘Bill’ Hodge, out of one of the previous 
Training School classes. (PGCTS). I had 
never met him before, nor he me. Well, two 
days later, I was checking the names of the 
men in my squad and ran across a Don E. 
Miller. I told him the name is very fa- 
miliar. He was interested and we started 
to inquire as to where we were from, what 
we worked at, etc., and found he was ‘one 
of our gang’ too! Neither of us knew the 
other before. So Don and I spend much of 
our time together. Sunday Lichtenberger 
and Hodge came down to see us. Bill said 
if he had known this would be a ‘Game 
Commission Class’ he’d be in it too. The 
four of us had a grand bull session. I 
understand Trexler is somewhere to our 
North, not too far—Bob’s going to tell him 
to come down to see us. Kornman isn’t too 
far away, either. Hodge often assists the 
instructors in our school, so the three of us 
get to ‘bat the breeze’ during breaks.”— 
Candidate Martin L. Shaffer, Class 33, CMP, 
OCS, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 


“It has been quite some time and some 
distance since I last wrote. I can’t plead 
lack of time, but there always seemed to 
be something to do and conditions weren’t 
very often conducive to writing. We landed 
in Italy several weeks ago and: arrived at 
our permanent station a week ago. Have 
spent most of the past several days making 
our tent liveable. Now have a brick floor, a 
stove and several boxes stacked up for 
storage. Still using candles for light, but 
we should have electricity before long. 
Certainly a change from the quarters we 
had in the States, 

“We flew our plane over. It was quite an 
interesting trip, but I still haven’t seen any 
country that I'd take for a square mile of 
Somerset County. 

“Give my regards to all the folks at the 
office.”—Lt. N. M. Ruha, 0-679294, 124th 
Bomb. Sadn. (M) 45lst Gp., APO 520, c/o 
Postmaster, N. Y. 





“Time permitting, I'll endeavor to answer 
your most welcome letter of January 13. 
From all recent letters, I can see you are 
having a genuine old time Winter there. 
What snow or cold climates fee] like I almost 


forget. That time of the year always was 
my preference, and my overseas tropical past 
has not changed it but instead aroused a 
stronger feeling for cold. 

“Names I cannot reveal, but I am some- 
where in the Pacific, or that place known 
so well as Island “X”. Summed up, it is no 
different from all others I’ve seen. For sure, 
the natives are the same, and have that 
permanent sun burn that neither wears or 
washes off. 

“I have seen quite a few ducks of late, 
but know not the species, They are always 
in flight and have no familiarities of those 
my knowledge contains, They bury. their 
eggs in the sand on the beach, although they 
never get a chance to hatch—the natives 
dig them out about as fast as they lay them. 

“Artificial blonde hair has become a com- 
mon recent appearance on the natives. Per- 
oxide is the cause of such, and they will 
give most anything for it. They also use 
the Atabrine pills to tint their hair. As every 





Our own “Bill” Miller of the Division of Ac- 
counting and Budget “somewhere in France” 
with a hare he bagged between times. Sergeant 
Miller is hopeful of bagging more than the 


trophy he displays as time marches on. 
hunting, “Bill.” 





place else, they are concerned in swapping, 
At present their preference is rice or corned 
beef. Their articles consist of war clubs, 
grass skirts, sea shells, bananas and even 
chickens. Some can hold very good con- 
versation in English as well as write it. 
“I have been receiving the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME News and look forward to it. It has 
news that letters do not usually contain, 
Many pictures are very familiar, as well as 
names. The piece of news in the December 
issue relative to the native bird of New 
Zealand, namely Kiivi-Kiivi, is quite fa- 
miliar. It is a protected bird and not too 
plentiful, due to extreme killing in past 
years. The original New Zealander, the 
Maori (Mar-e), used the bird feathers to 
make cloaks or robes. If you could see such 
robes, it would be easy to understand the 
enormous amount of birds necessary for just 
one robe. My experience proved New Zea- 
land to be a very great outdoor sportsman’s 
land. Great times I had there could not be 
written in black and white due to space, I 
still possess a pair of wild pig tusks from 
a tough day’s hunt but a very enjoyable one, 
“Looking forward to that day in 19— 
something when one and all may return to 
their respective home lands.”—Don J. Bless- 
ing, Carpenter’s Mate, First Class. (Deputy 
Game Protector of Cumberland County) 


“Wish you had your camera around these 
parts—a little colored film would be a mar- 
velous thing. The parrots, they’re so tiny 
and so beautiful. They become quite tame 
and make quite a contrast to the drab 
khaki uniform. You’d love the green orchids, 
the hibiscus and the coral. Palm trees are 
now ugly to me. You should get some of 
the views from the air in these parts. The 
coral spots in the water, the coconut groves, 
the shapes of the little islands. I’ve been 
doing a bit of flying over most interesting 
spots in a Piper Cub. What a world—what 
a life! 


“We haven’t used our foxholes much lately. 
I'm not crying about that either. There 
was a time, however, that we stuck pretty 
close to them. It was excitement and cer- 
tainly something to look back on and talk 
about. 

“I do miss all the Game Commission folks, 
Wonder if I'll know any of them by the 
time I get back to Harrisburg. I’m beginning 
to feel as though I’ve spent most of my life 
in a tent in the jungle with either the sun 
melting me or the rain drowning me. I’ve 
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gotten to rather like it and wonder if I'll be 
able to get into the swing of civilization 
again. I was as timid as a cave man when 
I went to Sydney on leave, and relieved to 
get back to the “war” living we’ve been 
doing. Of course, when we get relieved of 
the war itself, it’ll be glorious to adjust to 
civilization and SIMPLY SWELL to get home 
again.”—Mary Elizabeth Brown, ARC, 155th 
Station Hospital, APO 926, c/o P.M., San 
Francisco, California. (Formerly in the Di- 
vision of Predatory Animal Control) 


December 24, 1944. 
“Dear Folks: 

“It’s Xmas Eve and I’m just sitting here 
watching the smoke from my pipe curl up 
past the dancing shadows on the tent wall. 
The candles we use are the only thing here 
that looks like Xmas, but you can feel it. 
I guess you would know when it was Xmas 
even if you lost track of time. 

“There’s nothing doing here. Some kind 
of program at the Red Cross, but Jerry and 
I are just sitting here writing. It would 
be nice to be home now to see the tree, the 
snow and I suppose heard Frank S. and his 
sleigh going up the road. 

“It would have been nice to go hunting 
with you Dad, to walk through the woods 
and fields all white and still. The only 
noise, is the snow crunching under your 
boots or a whispered word. I'd like to see 
the little birds swaying on a goldenrod pick- 
ing of those precious seeds, or a rabbit 
bouncing toward the woods. To hear a 
couple shots ring out in the crisp air, then 
silence, what’s that, a twig snapped, then 
crashing and bounding out of the woods, a 
buck. It’s all happening so fast, you fumble 
with your safety, numb fingers, heart pound- 
ing, knees shaking, raise your gun, level it, 
squeeze off, you hardly hear the report or 
feel the stock bump your shoulder, all you 
are aware of is the deer skidding and sprawl- 
ing, the snow flies and he is lying there in 
a heap. He’s up again, but before he takes 
a step you pin him, Then it’s all quiet again, 
run up to him, there he lies twitching. Gosh 
he looks big, let’s see, two holes in the 
shoulder, one, two, three, four, eight, nine 
points. Now you feel like a new guy. You're 
in a class all your own, seems like your buck 
is a lot nicer than the rest you see on the 
other fenders, or hanging from a front porch. 
You can sit back with the rest of the fellows 
when the stories are passing back and forth 
and say, sure I got mine, last season, nine 
points, only needed one shot, but took 
another to make sure. Yeah we wuz just 
goin’ toward the woods andI... 

“I sit around and think up that kind of 
stuff all the time. There’s nothing else to do. 
Got a letter from Bob. He thinks I’m in 
Florida. 

Enough. Merry Xmas. 

JIM. 


“We are kept busy and not much time to 
go out, but did kill a few wild chickens one 
eve, They act just like our ringnecks, Run 
like hell and get up wild. They come out 
to feed early morning and late afternoon. 
Other times they are in the jungles and you 
cannot get through to them. Also some wild 
pigeons fell to my trusty gun. They are 
twice as big as our tame ones and twice as 
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fast. Killed a few doves, the same as we 
have at home. 

“Had a two day deer and wild boar hunt 
planned, but could not go. Will try for them 
later if all goes well. Quite a lot of wild 
parrots here. Small and all colors. The wild 
chickens are all bright colors—yellow, green, 
red and very pretty. They are about the 
size of our grouse, but not so fast on the 
take off. It would be easy picking if they 
would stay put. Had some Aussie shells. No 


good. Two and one-fourth drams powder: 


to one and one-fourth ounce shot, so you 
can see they have no punch. 

“If I had my gun and some good old 
Peters H. V. No. 7% I sure could talk to 
them. 


With a 
Frederick W. Koppenhaver, R. F. D. No. 1, Millersburg, Pa., and Staff Sergeant Edward 
J. Cordiner, of 315 Petterman Street, Laramie, Wyoming, of an Ordnance Company with 
two deer bagged at Mussolini’s hunting lodge in the Umbrie forest in Italy. Don’t 
you fellows know there is a stiff penalty for bagging the “king’s deer?” 





Fifteenth Air Force Service Command Alr Service 
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“Some of the mountains look like Warren 
County while some look like the west. Sure 
enjoy being among them, It is awful hot 
and dusty during the day, but cool at night. 
Too hot to hunt from 11 a.m. to 3 P.M. 

“Was lucky enough to meet some Pigmy 
natives. To me they have the best eye and 
are so far superior to any tracker I have 
ever seen. The Japs sure hate to have them 
on their trail and I do not blame them. 
They are past masters with the spear and 
bow and arrow. 

“The only regret I have is not enough 
time to spend with them and no camera for 
a few pictures. Do not have a camera, so 
that is out. 

(Continued on page 19) 


Group—lItaly: Sergeant 
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Repellants for Victory Gardens 


1. Dried blood may be used as a dust, in 
which case add 5% flour and sprinkle the 
dust directly on the plants when they are 
moist using about 8 ounces to 25 lineal feet 
of row. If applied as a spray dilute dried 
blood with water and add one half of 1% 
flour or some kind of mild soap to the mix- 
ture and apply directly to the plants. 

Dried blood is also an excellent nitro- 
genous fertilizer and an oversupply of nitro- 
gen may result from too frequent applica- 
tions. 

2. Two tablespoonfuls of powdered alum 
mixed with one quart of wheat flour used 
as a dust. Mix well and cover plants thor- 
oughly. 

3. Ordinary fine tobacco dust of the usual 
insecticide grade dusted thoroughly over the 
plants. If used with powdered alum mix 
two ounces with one pound of tobacco dust. 

4. A commercial grade of aluminum sulfate 
may be used as a spray. Cover foliage thor- 
oughly. It can be easily washed off edible 
plants such as lettuce. The following form- 
ula is suggested: 


Spray Formula Large Lot Small Lot 

Aluminum sulfate 
(commercial grade) 

Hydrated lime 


Water 


5pounds 4 teaspoonfuls 
20 pounds 5 tablespoonfuls 
100 gallons 1 gallon 

5. Arsenate of lead mixed with a nicotine 
compound such as Black Leaf No. 155 makes 
a good rabbit repellent, but it must not be 
used on any mature edible plants such as 
lettuce or swiss chard. It may be used on 
cabbage until the head begins to form. Do 
mot use on beans since arsenate of lead may 
burn the foliage. For these plants substitute 
cryolite in the same proportions. The fol- 
lowing formula is recommended: 


Spray Formula Large Lot Small Lot 
Black Leaf 155 (a 
nicotine compound) 6 pounds 7 teaspoonfuls 


Arsenate of lead 6 pounds 3 tablespoonfuls 
a oil 2quarts 4 teaspoonfuls 
Water 100 gallons 1 gallon 

6. Tincture of asafoetida used as a spray 
and mixed as follows: 3 teaspoonfuls of tinc- 
ture of asafoetida, 6 tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered alum and 1 gallon of water. Apply 
thoroughly to plants but do not allow mois- 
ture to drip onto the ground. 

The following are some additional sug- 
gestions: 

1. All teaspoonful and tablespoonful meas- 
urements are to be level. 

2. When a duster is not available, a cheese 
cloth bag may be used to sift the dust upon 
the top of foliage. It is not essential to cover 
the under surfaces of the leaves with dust 
as is usually required with insecticides. 

3. Dust should be applied early in the 
morning when the plants are covered with 
dew or immediately after a rain (precautions 
should be taken when dusting wet plants 
especially beans. The moistened plants 
should not be touched by the equipment or 
body.) 

4. The upper surfaces of the leaves should 
be thoroughly covered with spray. The com- 
pressed air sprayer is the most satisfactory, 
but if no sprayer is available a whisk broom 
or brush may be used. 

5. Flour, mild soap, skim milk or some 
commercial spreader should be used with a 
spray so that it may adhere to the foliage 
for a longer period. If washed off by rain 
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Little “Georgie” Fox, of Harrisburg, proudly displays the results of his Dad’s use - 


repellents—a bigger and better tomato. 


another application should be made im- 
mediately. 

6. Powdered alum. and tincture of asa- 
foetida may be purchased at drug stores; 
dried blood from some fertilizer plant or a 
seed or hardware store. The other materials 
suggested may be secured at seed, insecti- 
cide, and hardware stores. 


Do You Want To 


The Warren Field and Stream Club made 
an excellent patriotic and most worthy offer 
recently to furnish and raise war dogs and 
was advised as follows by Lieutenant Com- 
mander W. Newbold Ely, Regional Director, 
Dogs for Defense: 

“The Marine Corps and Coast Guard have 
just arranged for joint procurement and I 
have the honor of being on the Committee. 

“The writer had just gotten back from 
overseas and can assure you that there is a 
vital need for top dogs. The Marine dogs are 
used for scout and messenger dogs and the 
Coast Guard ones for guarding overseas Navy 
bases, 

“The breeds we want exclusively are: 
German Shepherds (and Shepherd crosses) 
and Doberman Pinschers. I suggest you 
sound out your members and find whether 
they would prefer to concentrate on one of 
these breeds or if some would rather get 
brood bitches of one of the breeds and some 
others, the other breed. Both breeds are ex- 
cellent. 


George senior is an ardent hunter and 


7. Fencing small areas may be a solution 
to the rabbit problem. If wire fencing is 
not available a heavy grade of tar paper 
may be used. Such fence should have a 
height of 18” and will require frequent and 
heavy stakes. All fences must fit tightly to 
the ground and it is preferable to bury a 
fence about 6” below the surface. 


Raise War Dogs? 


“For those who want German Shepherds, I 
suggest you write Mrs. Harry Tompkins, 
Wayne, Pa. Mrs. Tompkins is the editor of 
the Shepherd Review, a lady of the highest 
integrity who knows where Shepherds of the 
proper temperament can be secured and will 
act as your purchasing agent without charge. 

“For Dobermans you should consult Rich- 
ard C. Webster, 4410 York Road, Baltimore 
12, Maryland. 

“My idea would be that your club purchase 
a few good brood bitches and then when they 
come in season either of my friends will tell 
you what dog to breed them to. You doubt- 
less plan to distribute the puppies to be 
raised by members of the club. When the 
puppies are 14 months old one of our inspec- 
tors will come out and examine them, Those 
meeting the requirements will immediately 
be shipped to the training centers, The re- 
quirements are minimum height at shoulder, 
23 inches, minimum weight 55 pounds, alert, 
steady, not timid, nervous, or gun or noise 
shy. 
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The cicadas’ work will then be finished and Nature’s cleanup will 
begin—but remember there are cradled youngsters ready to carry 


on seventeen years from now. 


According to early writers, the Indians were familiar with the 
periodical occurrence of these insects. The red men associated the 
recurring swarms with pestilence and disease, a superstition that 
was in no way founded upon facts. Periodical cicadas are, however, 
the most spectacular and interesting of all insects and a knowledge 
of the extent of each swarm or brood is of considerable importance 
in the science of entomology. It is suggested that persons living in 
the territories visited by these insects report the occurrence of the 
swarms, giving dates of appearance and any additional facts which 
seem of value. These records may be sent to the Federal or State 
authorities for use in compiling a more accurate account of the 


distribution of the thirty or more broods. 


Egg pumctures along twig and break where puncture weakened twig. 
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On and Off the Trail 


By L. D. READINGER 


Pennsylvanians are aghast at the astound- 
ing number of deer that are reportedly dying 
of starvation, malnutrition and other com- 
plications aggravated by lack of a proper life- 
sustaining diet, during this winter’s unusually 
heavy snowfall. 

By spring, thousands of these creatures will 
be nothing more than so many piles of 
putrifying flesh. Many will be partially eaten 
by foxes, skunks and other flesh eating ani- 
mals and birds. Others will be left lying 
along our streams, in swamps and _ thick 
bottomlands, there to greet the early trout 
fisherman. 

This tragic occurrence is nothing new in 
game history. It has happened in previous 
years on a lesser scale and will occur in the 
future. Starvation has ranged the woodlands 
many times. The North American Indian has 
in years gone by suffered greatly because a 
previous hard winter had decimated his chief 
winter’s food supply, the deer herd. 

In Canada, the land of seemingly unlimited 
game, the caribou and wapiti (or elk) has 
faced starvation many times. These periodic 
occurrences have, however, tended to reduce 
the herds to a degree that, in following win- 
ters, food was plentiful enough to support 
the reduced herd. 

It was Nature’s way of maintaining a 
proper balance, and Nature is extremely 
ruthless. 

To say that Pennsylvania’s deer will bene- 
fit from this winter’s “white death” may be 
fantastic, but it’s true. The same results, 
however, could have been achieved by an 
open season on both does and bucks, size un- 
limited, had we been gifted with foresight. 

Artificial feeding programs as carried out 
by organized sportsmen are getting good re- 
sults in many sections. But compared to the 
huge expanse of deer country, they are only 
scratching the surface. Tens of thousands of 
deer will never be fed in this manner. 

We are faced with problems that are ver- 
itably unsolvable. 

Our forests are growing up. What was 
excellent deer country, from a food stand- 
point, two decades ago, has grown to the 


point where all reachable undergrowth has 
been choked out by pole-sized trees. These 
trees spread a canopy of foliage so thick that 
the succulent underbrush, sought by deer for 
browse during the winter, refuses to spring 
up. What does put forth an effort soon dies 
for want of sunshine. 

I am not much in favor of widespread ar- 
tificial feeding stations throughout the deer 
range, as has been suggested. This would 
tend to domesticate the animals, making them 
more and more dependent on man. We must 
keep them as wild as possible or “shoot fish 
in a puddle.” 

We can ruthlessly reduce the deer popula- 
tion each year in keeping with the available 
food supply or we can reduce our forest 
lands to slashings that will provide ample 
food and cover for deer, as well as rabbits 
and grouse. We must sacrifice one or the 
other. 

Our timber lands can be cut sufficiently to 
gain the desired results and yet our water- 
sheds and marketable timber can be re- 
tained. With proper supervision and coopera- 
tion from state and national forestry depart- 
ments it would be possible to cut over large 
areas in great checkerboard squares. One 
huge square cut, another left uncut and so 
on. It would be a tremendous undertaking 
but it would provide work in an uncertain 
postwar period. 

You can’t have your cake and eat it, too.— 
The Brockway Record, February 23, 1945. 


Odd Facts 


Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
currants, plums, apples, peaches, apricots and 
some other common fruits contain oil of 
wintergreen, 





Nearly 20,000,000 fur-bearing animals were 
taken in the United States and Alaska during 
1943; the fur catch was worth approximately 
$100,000,000 to the trappers. 





Several hundred American muskrats, im- 


ported from the United States into Siberia - 


in prewar days, acclimated quickly and their 
offspring have furnished tens of thousands 
of skins for Russia in the past few years. 


WITH THOSE IN THE SERVICE 
(From page 17) 


“We are kept quite busy now. Lots of 
things to keep us going. Our outfit have 
sure given the Nips a bad time. Our group 
has 350 enemy planes to their credit plus 
some ships they have sunk. This is a new 
outfit, so we have not done so bad. Our 
group is credited with killing 574 Japs in 
one mission. Not bad. Lots of work to keep 
the guns all in order and clean. 

“Be sure to tell the office force I said 
‘hello’”.”,—S/Sgt. J. L. Latimer, 33013520, 
460th Fighter Sq., A.P.O. 73, Unit No. 1, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 





Former Game Protector “Bob” 


Latimer, of 
Muncy Valley, now in Burma, with a Jungle 
Fowl and “porky” as he calls it which he shot 
for the Kachin beaters. Says Lieut. Latimer 
“They value the ‘porky’ highly as food” and 
further adds “the fowl provided us with a nice 
Xmas dinner that night.” His letter was dated 
Xmas noon, Burma, 1944. One thing for sure 
Lieutenant: Burmese “porkies” don’t chew up 
hunting camps—or do they? 
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Very particular are the squirrels in Capital Park, Harrisburg. 


Photo by Allan Studholme. 


During the recent 


severe winter the Game Commission decided to add a little corn to their usual diet of 


walnuts and peanuts, but the effort was apparently wasted. 


They scrutinized carefully 


the cereal donation, then dove into their feeding boxes and emerged with choicer fruits 
from unsuspected storage houses. Henceforth “Live and Learn” shall be our motto. 





Stolen 


In or near Goldsboro, York County, an 
all white Great Pyreness dog weighing about 
100 lbs. If found notify Alvin Zeigler of 
Goldsboro, Post Office, Etters. 


Rhyme It With Vine 


That’s the way to pronounce carbine, ac- 
cording to Winchester, developers of the 
Army’s five-pound spitfire that will fire fif- 
teen slugs as fast as you can pull the trigger. 

Although military personnel who use the 
carbine sometimes prefer to call it car-bean 
or car-bin, the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps prefer to rhyme it with vine. Nazis 
and Nips pronounce it deadly and let it 
go at that. 


Pennsylvania sportsmen, but particularly 
fishermen, will be interested to know that 
there is a very excellent up-to-date folding 
map size 34 x 22” of Pennsylvania’s streams 
available at the very nominal price of 50c. 
It was compiled by Johnny Mock, Sports 
Editor of the Pittsburgh Press and can be 
secured by communicating with him at that 
address. No outdoors man should be with- 
out this valuable publication which folds to 
10% x 4%”. 


The Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Club re- 
cently inaugurated a new educational pro- 
gram under which monthly meetings for 
soms and daughters and different youth 
groups will be held. 


“| Have A Boy” 
By HucH M. Prerce 


I've a wonderful boy, and I say to him, “Son, 

Be fair and be square in the race you must 
run. 

Be brave if you lose and be meek if you win, 

Be better and nobler than I’ve ever been. 

Be honest and noble in all that you do, 

And honor the name I have given to you.” 


I have a boy and I want him to know 

We reap in life just about as we sow, 

And we get what we earn, be it little or 
great, 

Regardless of luck and regardless of fate. 

I will teach him and show him the best that 
I can, 

That it pays to be honest and upright, a man. 


I will make him a pal and partner of mine, 
And show him the things in this world that 


are fine. 

I will show him the things that are wicked 
and bad, 

For I figure this knowledge should come from 
his dad. 


I will walk with him, talk with him, play 
with him, too. 
And to all of my promises strive to be true. 


We will grow up together, I'll too be a boy, 

And share in his trouble and share in his joy. 

We'll work out our problems together and 
then 

We will lay out our plans when we both will 
be men. 

And oh, what a wonderful joy this will be, 

No pleasure in life could be greater to me. 


The Colorado River, since the construction 
of Boulder Dam and Parker Dam, has im- 
proved immensely as a migratory bird hunt- 
ing ground. The dams have caused the 
waters to clear and qualified observers esti- 
mate the migratory bird flights have in- 
creased 200% since the silt has been removed, 


F, T. Schwob, State Conservation Director 
of Iowa says his state will have a minimum 
of 100,000 new licensed hunters and fishermen 
shortly after the war. 


Washington County Sportsmen’s & 
Conservation League News 


The Florence-Burgettstown Sportsmen’s 
Club held a fox hunt January 14, 1945 on 
State Game Lands No. 117. This hunt was 
staged under very adverse weather condi- 
tions which prevented the best performance 
of both man and dog. No kills were made, 
but Reynard’s sleek fur was somewhat 
ruffied on several occasions. 


The Florence-Burgettstown boys were 
joined in the hunt by members from the 
McDonald, Langeloth, and Raccoon Sports- 
men’s Associations, and by other hunters 
from Coraopolis, Washington and Bridgeville, 


District Game Protector Carl Stainbrook, 
with his amiable disposition, was much in 
evidence helping to prepare the food which 
was served in the Stone Headquarters of 
State Game Lands No. 117. Carl provided 
access to the shelter and conveniences and 
the Florence-Burgettstown boys furnished 
the food. 


These are the kind of meetings which pro- 
mote a fine spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing, not only between members of dif- 
ferent clubs, but also between Game Com- 
mission representatives and sportsmen. 


The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association 
released 119 ringnecks on October 4, 1944. 
Only five birds were lost out of the 124 six- 
week-old chicks they received. Nice going, 
boys! 

McDonald Sportsmen also have a fine rec- 
ord, They released 147 birds out of the 
150 they received. 

The McDonald Chapter is also instituting 
a Training Program on “Safety and the 
Proper Handling of Firearms.” Marksman- 
ship and actual use of firearms under field 
hunting conditions has been arranged as a 
final requirement of the ten-week course 
offered in the McDonald High and Junior 
High Schools. The arrangement of this op- 
tional course was made possible through the 
fine spirit of cooperation of Supervising Prin- 
cipal I. J. Sargent. The course will be ably 
conducted by competent instructors. 


The Washington County Coon Hunters As- 
sociation will soon release 45 raccoons. The 
boys had 58 originally but 3 died and 10 are 
AWOL. These animals cost the association 
$290.00 which it paid with the receipts from 
its 1944 Field Trials. 
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“He says he’s looking for his wife—and he 
traced her to here.” 


Halt, Reynard! 


Following is an abstract from a letter from 
the Beacon Milling Company, Cayuga, New 
York, to Lt. Commander Newbold Ely, well 
known Master of Fox Hounds, and Regional 
Director Dogs for Defense. 


“I have your letter in reference to the 
mixture to put around chicken ranges to 
keep foxes away and would say that this is 
simply a blend of twenty parts by weight of 
ordinary furnace oil and one part by weight 
of spirits of turpentine. This mixture is 
sprayed on the ground right around the 
poultry range or yard, making a strip about 
ene and a half or two feet wide. Enough 
must be put on to show some damage to 
the grass. This treatment is repeated two 
or three times each year and has been found 
to be very effective. 


“At the Beacon Poultry Research Farm, 
however, we have abandoned the above 
method in favor of electric fencing because 
we had heavy losses from dogs and these 
were not curbed by the spray. By using an 
electric fence and two wires, one about six 
inches above the ground and the other a 
foot higher we have secured perfect pro- 
tection against both foxes and dogs, together 
with skunks and some other predators. It 
is, of course, necessary to keep the grass cut 
under the lower fence wire so that it does 
not short circuit the current, particularly in 
wet weather.” 




















“Something must have gone wrong.” 
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Rabbit Fever Cure Hinted in 
Chemical 


(By Science Service) 


Rochester, Minn.—Hope that rabbit fever, 
or tularemia, may be successfully treated by 
a new chemical remedy of the same general 
type as penicillin appears in a report by Dr. 
F. R. Heilman of the Mayo Clinic here. 

The new substance, called streptomycin, 


comes from a living organism that is halfway © 


between a fungus and a bacteria, Actino- 
myces griseus, instead of from a mold as 
penicillin does. Streptomycin was discovered 
by Dr. Albert Schatz, Dr. Elizabeth Bugie 
and Prof. Selman A. Waksman of Rutgers 
University. 

After test tube experiments showed that 
rabbit fever germs were very sensitive to the 
action of streptomycin, Dr. Heilman and as- 
sociates, Miss Nellie Greenburg, Miss Mary 
Knutson and Miss Beatrice Bennett, gave it 
to mice that had killing doses of rabbit fever 
germs in their bodies, Of 30 untreated mice, 
all died of rabbit fever within 96 hours after 
being injected. The 30 mice which got daily 
doses of streptomycin for 10 days all sur- 
vived. 


The results of this study, Dr. Heilman says 
in his report, suggest “that this drug may be 
useful in the treatment of tularemia (rabbit 
fever) in man.” 

Tularemia, he also points out, is a wide- 
spread disease, killing from three to five of 
every 100 persons it attacks. Even when it 
does not kill its victims, they are sick from 
four weeks to several months. A serum has 
been developed which helps in some cases, 
but the serum itself has caused illness in as 
many as half the patients. Neither penicillin 
nor sulfa drugs has been effective as a 
remedy. 

Laboratory tests and studies of animals are 
the basis for the hope that the condensation 
product of tocopherol and inositol will be an 
effective remedy for progressive muscular 
dystrophy. This disabling disease is char- 
acterized by marked weakness associated 
with degenerative changes in the affected 
muscles.—Pittsburgh Press, 


Antelope cannot live in the woods; they 
like open country. 





The United States Forest Service estimates 
that the drain on the forests of the nation 
in 1943 amounted to nearly 17 billion cubic 
feet, and exceeded total growth by 50%. 





A pet fox kept chained to a dog kennel 
and fed bread and milk soon neglected this 
food but remained in good condition; later 
it was found that he used the bread and 
milk as bait to attract barnyard chickens, 
whose feathers he hid in the kennel. 





Polar bears and chow dogs are the only 
animals known to have black tongues. 





The wild cabbage, a plant of the French 
invasion coast and other places in the west- 
ern edge of Europe, is the reputed ancestor 
of the many forms of cultivated cabbage and 
kale, 





Game Commission Emiploys 
Specialists 


Ralph E. Britt, Smithfield, Fayette County, 
entered the service of the Game Commission as 
an Administrative Assistant, Division of Propa- 
gation, on March 16. Mr. Britt has a splendid 
background for his new work, having obtained 
a B.S. de in Poultry Husbandry at the 
Pennsylv. State College. He worked on the 
Jordan Game Farm three summers while at 
Penn State. For two years he edited “The 
Quill,” official publication of the poultry judg- 
ing team which placed first in New York City 
in 1938 and which judged at the World’s Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland in 1939. 


Mr. Britt received a Fellowship at Rutger’s 
University where he secured his Master’s De- 
gree. Here he spent much time studying dis- 
eases and working on various phases of poultry 
research. He is the author of several valuable 
contributions to the advancement of the pro- 
fession. In 1942 he was appointed poultry in- 
spector in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. 


His new duties include helping with game 
bird propagation at the State Game Farms 
and at the farms of private game breeders, 
supervising the Commission’s program of fur- 
nishing eggs and chicks to organizations, in- 
specting Commission contracted game bird 
stock, assisting with the Game Purchase and 
Distribution Program, and inspecting equipment 
of persons receiving eggs or chicks and advis- 
ing as to proper methods of feeding and caring 
for the birds. 


He personally has raised chickens, pheasants, 
ducks, guineas, bantams, and os His hob- 
bies are collecting coins, raising White Wyan- 
dotte bantams, fishing, and hunting. 


Fox Gets in the Doghouse 


It happened when a group of Marcus fox 
hunters were running foxes in that vicinity 
with greyhounds. One of the dogs jumped 
a fox, which turned and fled directly toward 
the truck in which the hunters had driven 
into the country. Attached to the rear of 
the truck was the cage in which the dogs 
had been transported. The cage door was 
open, and as the fox crossed the road it 
swerved abruptly and jumped into the trans- 
portation cage, where it was promptly locked 
up by the hunters. 
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She Laid an Egg 
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Only known spotted eggs of Goshawk in existence. 
son Miles Abbott in Southern New Hampshire in 1941. 


mow a light, faded blue, but may have been, 
in years gone by, a blue as bright as the 
robin’s. Eggs concealed in a hole need no 
protective coloring to hide them from ene- 
mies; they are safe from most egg-destroying 
prowlers. Foraging blacksnakes, of course, 
can enter any nest hole with the house 
wren’s possibly excepted. Weasels and red 
squirrels can squeeze into the cavities drilled 
by woodpeckers as large as the Hairy or the 
Flicker; and could, if they dared, rob the 
Sparrow Hawk and Barred Owl, but these 
exploits would be as foolhardy as for a young 
porker to stroll into a sausage mill. 

Granting, then, that eggs laid in a cavity 
are immune from the necessity of color cam- 
ouflage, white eggs glowing in the dark 
shadows of the nest hole are probably more 
readily discernible by the brooding bird than 
would be those of any other color. The 
starlings’ and bluebird’s custom of laying eggs 
in old woodpecker holes and natural cavities 
has possibly modified their color to their 
present pale blue, which may well eventually 
fade out to the white shown in the eggs of 
the majority of hole-nesters. 

There is but one North American bird left 
which has, to date, successfully concealed its 
nesting place from man: the Marbled Murr- 
let, a Pacific Coast sea bird that is thought 
to nest in a burrow, far inland in the north- 
west. 

In July 1940 the only other species that 
had eluded white men’s search for so long, 
Ross’s Snow Goose, gave up its sanctuary to 
two intrepid explorers, Angus Gavin and 
Ernest Donovan. These Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany naturalists found this smallest of snow 
geese nesting near Queen Maude Gulf, Arctic 
Ocean. Thus ended eighty years of search 
for the home of this dainty little waterfowl, 


Discovered and collected by Jack- 


about the size of a mallard duck. The nests 
were on small islands in a lake at the head- 
waters of a tributary of Perry River; they 
were nestled among boulders on the ground, 
with a base of coarse grass, plentifully lined 
with white down. Four to six creamy white 
eggs constituted the clutch. 

Dr. (now Major) George M. Sutton of Cor- 
nell found the hidden, cup-like nest of the 
Harris Sparrow sunk in arctic moss in the 
Hudson Bay country in 1931. 

Several other hitherto unknown homes of 
native birds have been found since the turn 
of the century: Kirtland’s Warbler, known to 
nest only in one or two counties of the Mich- 
igan peninsula. There, on the ground, hidden 
under some low-growing bush, its concealed 
cup of grasses and leaves was found. 

The nest of the Wandering Tatler, a rather 
large, mottled shore bird, was first found in 
1912 on a gravel bar of a stream flowing into 
the Arctic Ocean, near the boundary between 
Alaska and Canada. 

On May 28, 1926, Joseph Dixon found four 
buffy, mottled eggs of the Surf Bird in a 
natural depression in the carpet of arctic 
tundra in the white sheep country of the 
Mt. McKinley region in Alaska. This ended 
years of search and speculation about the 
nesting habits of this grey and white speckled 
shore bird, a link between the plovers and 
turnstones, which migrates in fall and winter 
down the Pacific Coast as far as the Straits 
of Magellan. 

Other great rarities among birds’ eggs 
would include those of the Ipswich Sparrow, 
White-Tailed Kite, Trumpeter Swan, Whoop- 
ing Crane, California Spotted Owl, Mt. Pinos 
Grouse, Yuma Clapper Rail, Lesser Yellow- 
legs and Solitary Sandpiper. 

In Pennsylvania among the rarest eggs are 
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the Wild Turkey’s, Northern Raven’s, Pileated 
Woodpecker’s, Duck Hawk’s and Goshawk’s, 
The latter lays dull white, clouded eggs, very 
similar to those of the Cooper’s Hawk. There 
is one known set in existence where the eggs 
are spotted, a photograph of which, with the 
nest, accompanies this article. 

But, because a certain egg is rare does not 
necessarily indicate that it is of surpassing 
charm. True the cream and chocolate ovals 
laid by a white-tailed kite are probably un- 
rivaled in odlogical beauty. However, the 
lustrous sea-green jewels placed in May or 
June by our common catbird in her bark- 
encircled nest is a treasure equally as thrill- 
ing to the eye for color. Look for them in 
any thick-foliaged shrub in your back yard; 
but—don’t touch them! Photograph them if 
you will—and carefully; but leave them un- 
disturbed, for Nature’s secrets, which she 
reveals to persistent seekers, yield many 
enchanted hours if we will come only to 
carry away memories, 


N. R. A. RESOLUTIONS 


At a Board meeting of the National Rifle 
Association on February 2, 1945, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., some very worthwhile resolu- 
tions were passed, 

The first resolution concerned the plan 
to request the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Surplus Property Administrator 
and all other government officials concerned 
to require the sale of scrap form only of 
all surplus and obsolete small arms which 
are of the automatic or semi-automatic type, 
excepting the U. S. rifle, caliber 30 Ml 
(Garand) and the U. S. Pistol caliber .45 
Model 1911 (Colt A.C.P.), shotguns and .22 
rim-fire weapons. 

The Association also decided to go on rec- 
ord as being unopposed to the use of semi- 
automatic rifles for big game hunting pro- 
vided such rifles have a magazine capacity 
of not more than five cartridges, fire a 
cartridge developing adequate remaining 
energy to make a clean kill at normal hunt- 
ing ranges, and are equipped with a device 
which can be easily seen and felt to indi- 
cate when there is a loaded cartridge in 
the chamber. The group further resolved 
to record its belief that no firearm should 
be offered for sale or permitted in the big 
game field if chambered for a revolver or 
automatic pisto] cartridge, for the U. S. 
caliber .30 M1 carbine cartridge or any 
cartridge developing no more power than 
these, 

There followed a lengthy discussion on the 
two resolutions, during which many members 
expressed the feeling that the subject war- 
ranted more extensive study than was pos- 
sible at the meeting. Consequently Resolu- 
tions I and II were referred to the Executive 
Committee for further consideration. 

The Association passed without discussion 
resolutions favoring: 

The establishment of a program of uni- 
versal military service with a minimum 
initial training of one year. 

A request to the Secretary of War to make 
available to the National Rifle Association 
and to its affiliated civilian rifle clubs at a 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“The condition of the deer in this section 
is not too bad. I know of about four that 
were killed by dogs. They would break 
through the snow so it wasn’t hard for the 
dogs to catch them. In one section where 
corn was put out for them the animals never 
touched it but fed on the new growth of tree 
limbs within two feet of it. Haven’t found 
any place where the deer yarded up. They 
seem to have moved about just the same as 
they always did.”—-Game Protector Edward 
Shaw, Leeper, February, 1945. 


“With the breaking up of the severe winter 
and the snow melting away in places, the 
deer have descended upon the farms and 
open fields in herds of countless numbers. 
On February 24 while patrolling the Mitchell 
Creek Valley in Great Bend Township, Sus- 
quehanna County, I counted up to one hun- 
dred and fifty deer in an area covering ap- 
proximately seventy-five acres of ground. 
This was by no means all of the deer in 
this particular area as many were in ra- 
vines and back of clumps of brush. This 
is by far the largest concentration of deer on 
any area that I have ever witnessed with- 
out doing a lot of traveling about. This con- 
dition is the same throughout the largest 
part of northern Susqeuhanna County. De- 
spite the severe winter most of the animals 
appear to be in fairly good condition. 

“With the closing of the beaver season it 
is believed the catch was equal if not a 
little larger throughout this section than last 
year. The usual crowd of experienced 
trappers were operating and they received 
a good break in the weather during the last 
week of the season when the thaw came.”— 
Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Sus- 
quehanna, February, 1945. 


“Noticed some nice grouse on the south 
side of the mountains where the snow is 
gone; very few on the north side where the 
snow is quite deep. 

“Up to this time I have not found any 
dead game, small or large, that died due to 
the deep snow or lack of food.”—Game Pro- 
tector Raymond E. Holtzapple, Middleburg, 
February, 1945. 


“The deer in this section are in fine shape 
in spite of the worst winter since 1936. 

“The farmers and sportsmen all helped by 
hauling apples, hay and corn into the moun- 
tains and that, together with the cutting done 
on game lands, will see the herd through in 
fair shape.”—Game Protector R. F. Turley, 
Martinsburg, February, 1945. 


“The deer are following the timber cutters 
in Dothan valley and are staying right there. 
The floor of the forest in this section is start- 
ing to bare off nice, the first since the be- 
ginning of winter.”"—Game Protector D. H. 
Franklin, Strasburg, February, 1945. 


“While cutting browse in Fisk Hollow on 
State Game Lands No. 59 on February 13 we 
found eleven dead deer along about a half 
mile of the stream. All were fawns except 
one and it died from getting its foot caught 
between two trees while reaching for food.”— 
Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, Port 
Allegany, February, 1945. 


“Today a feeding caravan from Greensburg 
and vicinity came into the Lynn Run section 
under the supervision of District Forester 
V. M. Bearer. They cut deer browse on De- 
partment of Forests and Waters lands along 
refuge. There were about 30 men doing the 
work. 

“Up to this date I have not found any 
deer dead from starvation, nor have had any 
reported dead. 

“All other game seems to be getting along 
very well, but I am having some complaints 
of stray dogs running at large.”—-Game Pro- 
tector Wm. G. Matthews, Rector, February, 
1945, 
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“Thus far I have 12 dead deer in the Hicks 
Run section, All of these were small. All 
wildlife has had a real tough winter. The 
deer destroyed tons of future grouse food in 
the form of Hercules Club and Sumac. The 
bark has been eaten from these shrubs up 
as far as the animals could reach.”—Game 
Protector George E. Sprankle, Emporium, 
February, 1945. 


“Deer are coming out in open spots now 
and they seem to be O.K. If brush cutting 
operations will not pull my deer through the 
winter, then there must be too many deer 
here. 


“Grouse tracks seemed almost entirely 
missing this winter. Rabbits have eaten and 
destroyed a lot of my shrubbery and I was 
keeping some grain out for them. I have fed 
three covies of quail and had two farmers 
feeding more. 


“Most beaver dams were frozen and trap- 
ping was not so good. One dam on Game 
Lands No. 39 had open water and I am sure 
four beavers were taken out. I have a large 
area of aspen down Sandy Creek well below 
the refuge but never seem to have beavers 
there. And most of them are building dams 
with aspen almost entirely missing. 


“After a winter like we have had I expect 
considerable deer damage claims when they 
go for the wheat.”—Game Protector Ralph H. 
Ewing, Polk, February, 1945. 


“The artificial feeding program carried on 
by sportsmen’s clubs and per diem labor has 
saved many a deer and turkey in this section 

“It is surprising the number of small fawns 
that have survived so far. However, the go- 
ing is still plenty tough for all wildlife. 

“I have reports from gas well workers that 
over one hundred deer are coming into cut- 
tings near where the refuge keeper’s house 
sits on State Game Lands No. 28.”—Game 
Protector Edward R. Richards, Portland Mills, 
February, 1945. 





Ray Miller registering at the first “sons and daughters” night sponsored by the Wilkins- 


burg, Allegheny County, Sportsmen’s Club. 


This Club has been setting some very fine 


examples for other associations to follow and several leaves from its books would not 
be amiss. They are in there batting and no fooling. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
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“Although there are not so many beavers 
in this district, the catch was very light. It 
hardly averaged one beaver per dam or col- 
ony. Conditions were fair for trapping and 
there were a goodly number of trappers out 
to attempt to take the limit. We can certainly 
stand another season on beavers next year as 
the catch did not do much harm to the pres- 
ent population. 

“T have never seen the snow buntings as 
numerous as they were this winter. Ordi- 
narily if we see these birds once or twice 
during the winter months we are fortunate, 
but this winter they were a very common 
sight. A flock of about forty fed at the feed- 
ing box I maintained at Headquarters. They 
seemed very fond of wheat, and were not 
backward about visiting the station very fre- 
quently during a day. 

“I have had a good chance to observe the 
condition of the deer. Have seen deer at least 
twenty days this month and all appear to be 
in good condition, Even the fawns seem to 
be in good flesh. On different occasions we 
saw deer in sections that had three feet of 
hard-packed snow. On one occasion we came 
across a doe and fawn on a blacktop road 
and, curious to know how they were able to 
travel in the deep snow in that vicinity, we 
forced them to leave the hard-packed high- 
way and take to the woods. It was a difficult 
task even for the large doe to travel at all 
after the first jump. The fawn floundered and 
was forced to stop for wind after about 100 
yards. Nevertheless, both deer were in very 
good flesh. In this vicinity the deer seemed 
to be working on the sumac exclusively. 
They would get astride the bush, ride it 
down, and eat all the tops down to sticks the 
size of a man’s finger. In other sections the 
deer lived in and apparently never got out of 
the immediate vicinity of standing cornfields. 

“This severe winter further proved to me 
that the ringneck is a hardy bird. He is also 
a smart bird. I have had many requests for 
feed for ringnecks and many people have 
reported to me locations where they had seen 
ringnecks regularly. In all cases the birds 
either came in through the buildings for 
handouts or had located a cornfield that was 
unharvested or some other special feeding 
area. It has been my experience that the 
ringneck will survive if there is any possible 
way to get food. And there is a very wide 
list of things that the ringneck will include 
in his diet. If necessary he will even feed on 
crushed rabbits on the highway. He will 
graze on winter wheat or grasses along a 
stream or any other succulent growth. He 
will feed on thistles and docks or any peren- 
nie] that has a succulent root even if he has 
to dig down in the ground several inches. He 
is not fussy about what kind of weed seeds 
he eats, but seems to be fond of burdock. 
He will even feed from the offalls from a 
farm butchering. Grain, of course, is much 
desired. 

All in all he is a very desirable game bird 
and if it were not for the large toll by pred- 
ators, especially the Cooper’s Hawk, I hon- 
estly believe this bird would increase to a 
satisfactory number in this vicinity as we 
have no large interference with nesting by 
mowing repeated crops, and have sufficient 
cover that the hunter does not shoot them 
out.”—Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, 
Linesville, February, 1945. 
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“In checking at Game Lands No. 89 I find 
that the deer are in good shape where cut- 
ting operations are being conducted. On Feb- 
ruary 11 I found five dead ones, all small, and 
since then I found one killed by dogs. Of the 
six deer found I think three died a natural 
death and three were killed by dogs. 

“Recent rains have bared many of the front 
hills and this makes the going for wildlife 
much easier. 

“Grouse are showing up better since the 
weather has started to moderate, but are not 
too plentiful.".—Game Protector Joseph W. 
Kistner, Howard, February, 1945. 


“No. 10 coal tipple of the Rockhill Coal and 
Iron Company is situated approximately one 
and one-half miles northwest from the min- 
ing town of Wood, Pa. On February 20 at 
about 3:15 p.m. Preston Cohick, the car drop- 
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per at the tipple, was watching the shifter 
engine approach the siding to pick up a train 
of coal. Mr. Cohick was at a loss to under- 
stand why the engine was stopped about @ 
half mile from where it was usually stopped. 
After quite a delay Cohick decided to inves- 
tigate. When he approached he saw Engineer 
Rankin and Fireman Clark on opposite sides 
of the engine tossing snowballs beneath the 
engine. Closer observation disclosed that an 
opossum had been in the middle of the tracks 
and the engine had partly passed over the 
area where Mr. ’Possum was squatted. The 
train crew, not wishing to have the animal 
killed, were attempting to dislodge it from 
beneath the engine, in which they succeeded, 
They put the ’possum on the engine tender 
and moved up the tracks where the carcass 
of a deer killed by dogs was lying. Return- 
(Turn page) 





Deputy Game Protector John B. Miller and Game Protector Manville B. Wells, both 
of Lewisburg, distributed a large amount of shelled corn in turkey areas in Union County 
The flights were sponsored by the Leisure Taxi Company of that town. 


last winter. 
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Above are other good samaritans of the clouds. 








Dick Speakman, left, aeronautics in- 
serge 6 the ag ye Fag Bi fhe 3 Dauphin ae Game Protector, and 
apt. urray, of Squadron 0 e Patrol who distrib elled 
corn in turkey areas in Dauphin County. a 
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ing with their load of coal a short time later 
they saw that Mr. ’Possum had already eaten 
a hole and was more than half inside the 
deer carcass. (The dog that killed the deer 
paid the penalty with his life to Deputy Pro- 
tector Benjamin O’Neal of Wood, the same 
day of the killing.)”—Game Protector Wil- 
liam Lane, Hustontown, February, 1945. 


“This winter, which compared to the ones 
our grandfathers talked about, is just about 
a thing of the past. I was almost afraid to go 
back into the woods on bare ground as I 
expected to see most of our small game look- 
ing skyward and waiting for the buzzards 
to clean up the mess. I was surprised to find 
very little loss in Butler County. We still 
have a fine supply of grouse, deer, rabbits, 
raccoons and ringnecks on hand and we have 
some quail, although the loss appears to be 
heavy at this time. Grey and fox squirrels 
seem as lively as ever but the raccoons I have 
seen are very poor. They should fatten up 
soon, however, at the rate they are catching 
crabs out of the streams. 

“We have undoubtedly lost some game, but 
the hardy, healthy specimens survived, and 
we have ample breeding stock left. 

“A little publicity about the sport that can 
be enjoyed shooting crows over a live Great 
Horned Owl should interest boys in reducing 
the owl supply as well as a few thousand 
black pests.”—Game Protector R. P. Schmid, 
Slippery Rock, February, 1945. 


“Animals are much more clever than we 
sometimes give them credit for being. 

“A neighbor’s cat was observed to scratch 
crumbs, placed for birds on a porch, to the 
ground. The cat hid under the porch and 
when sparrows alighted to get the crumbs he 
darted out to catch them. 


“Twenty-five deer were observed in one 
group in Rockdale Township. Many com- 
plaints have been turned in by farmers who 
have had large quantities of corn eaten from 
shocks in the field by deer. 

“Dogs have been running deer in the deep 
snow and in many cases killing them. It was 
reported that a small Spitz dog killed two 
deer on Presque Isle near Erie. I have 
observed house dogs so small that ordinarily 
one would never give them credit for causing 
damage chasing deer and giving them plenty 
of trouble in the deep snow. 

“Trappers had a successful beaver season 
in both Erie and Crawford Counties. Many 
trappers used snowshoes and skis to get over 
the snow to trap creeks and ponds and for 
the greater part were rewarded with a catch 
of at least one beaver per trapper. Many 
took two. A very high percentage of blanket 
and large beavers were taken.”—Game Pro- 
tector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs, 
February, 1945. 


“I am quite certain that in Centre and 
Clearfield Counties more deer have been 
killed by dogs than were killed by hunters 
during the past season. 

“To date I have shot twelve dogs that were 
in the act of chasing deer and wounded 
another. Out of the twelve killed five had 


collars and three carried out-of-date licenses; 
not one was licensed for the current year. 
“We continue to persecute the red fox, the 
most beautiful, the gamest and smartest ani- 
mal that inhabits our woods. The Game 
Commission continues to pay a bounty on so- 
called predators that have not yet been con- 
victed of all of the things that some hunters 


have charged them with, yet our game sup-" 


ply is getting less and less. 

“The worst predator of the whole lineup is 
the neglected dog, yet through recognition 
by certain training laws and failure on the 
part of certain officers and the owners, they 
are practically given their freedom.”—Game 
Protector Elmer L. Pilling, Philipsburg, Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 


“On February 18 five deer decided to ex- 
plore the city of Warren. Four were none 
the worse for the experiment, but the fifth 
jumped over the railing on the Fifth Street 
Bridge and broke its neck on the ice in 
Conewango Creek. The others roamed in the 
Beaty School Yard for a while then paraded 
the nearby streets. After about an hour of 
this they decided it was much safer in the 
woods than trying to dodge automobiles and 


people so they headed for the mountains and 
home. Despite the deep snow and bad 
weather these deer were in excellent con- 
dition and as yet I have not found a single 
deer which died from starvation, 

“From all reports the beaver season has 
been very successful in this section, Many 
of the trappers have their limit and a large 
number have one beaver. On the average 
the beavers weighed about 35 or 40 pounds, ° 
although I have several reports of 45 and 50 
pounders. I saw two beavers weighing 64 and 
65 pounds.”—Game Protector George H. Bur- 
dick, Tidioute, February, 1945. 


“On February 6 I made a return trip to the 
mother bear I found in hibernation on the 
Military Reservation in mid-January. On this 
trip I found her entirely covered by the 
heavy snow. With a stick I dug a small 
opening in her den and could see her golden 
eyes. I then heard the cubs whimper and the 
old bear started to growl. I could hear at 
least two different cubs. Apparently they 
were only a few days old. 

“The catch of beavers in the Pocono Moun- 
tain section was only about 30% of last year. 

“Although I understand that deer have 
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been starving in the neighboring counties I 
have yet to find a case of starvation in this 
section.”—Game Protector Paul Failor, Mt. 
Pocono, February, 1945. 


“On February 21, W. J. Bailer, retired 
Refuge Keeper, and I got 49% bushels of 
culled apples at Peck’s Orchard near Moscow. 
We distributed them in the Clifton and 
Thornhurst vicinities for deer and small 
game. 


“Most of the deer which I observed were 
in good condition, considering the very severe 
weather and deep snow. 

“On February 28 I found two small fawns 
which had apparently died of starvation and 
exhaustion. They were too small to buck the 
deep snow. I also saw 18 deer on this trip 
which appeared to be in good condition.”— 
Game Protector K. D. Carroll, Thornhurst, 
February, 1945. 


“In spite of the severe winter game in this 
section seems to have come through with a 
comparatively smal] loss. So far I have had 
reports of only eight dead deer being found. 
The majority are very small in size. One 
turkey, from a small flock that had been 
attending a feeding station regularly, was 
found dead. Probably the quail were hit the 
hardest due to driving winds and drifting 
snows.”—Game Protector Ross G. Metz, 
Petersburg, February, 1945. 


“I have been getting an average of five 
truck loads a week of waste fruits and leafy 
vegetables from the nearby markets. Ex- 
cellent results have been produced from feed- 
ing this material in connection with grains 
and poor quality browse. Deer that have 
been getting it regularly during the past 
month have steadily gained in weight and are 
now in prime condition. I shall be interested 
to observe the quality of fawns produced by 
these does as compared to those dropped by 
those does that have not been reached in 
feeding operations. That many deer will sur- 
vive that have not been fed at all I have no 
doubt. I have seen quite a number that 
could not possibly have reached the points 
where feeding was done; and many of them 
were in surprisingly good condition, although 
the losses in the young deer have been very 
heavy. In a herd of thirteen observed in an 
isolated ravine along the Erie Railroad only 
two were young deer, and neither of them 
looked like they would survive.”—Game Pro- 
tector L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox, February, 
1945, 


“This is the worst winter we have had sinc2 
I have been in this division. Up until now 
the game is coming through all right thanks 
to the feeding program being conducted by 
sportsmen’s clubs and individual sportsmen. 

“Since we are unable to furnish enough 
feed, the clubs have bought and put out large 
quantities of corn, apples and green stuffs.”— 
Game Protector R. F. Turley, Martinsburg, 
February, 1945. 


“This winter has certainly been a hard one 
on game. The game that survives will be 
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Photo courtesy Harrisburg Evening News. 


The smiling young woman with the big buck is Mrs. Herbert Steigerwalt, of New Cum- 
berland, Pa., who killed the splendid trophy with one shot while she and her husband 


were hunting near Maytown, York County, last season. 


she ever killed. 


since December 11. My feeding activities 
have been very limited on this account. Much 
of my time is used trying to keep open the 
road to headquarters. I have been feeding a 
few turkeys, but the bluejays are eating a 
great deal of the feed.”"—Game Protector 
George E. Sprankle, Emporium, February, 
1945. ; 


“The snow on the flat is 32 inches. Prac- 


, Gcally all small deer will die. The roads are 


lucky indeed. The snow has been so deepf/; nearly all blocked here.”—Game Protector 
that most of the roads have been blockecf @@rnest Hunsinger, Conrad, February, 1945. 


It was the first wild animal 


“On February 13, just as the teacher at the 
Buckingham school at Equinunk had dis- 
missed school for the afternoon, the children 
noticed that two dogs had chased a small 
button buck deer down off the mountain in 
back of the school and were preparing to 
kill it. The animal had already been bitten 
and was bleeding. The children immediately 
went to the rescue and after driving the dogs 
off with dinner pails, etc., carried the small 
creature to the coal shed. When I visited the 
school the next day it was still in the shed. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“My Dear Sirs” 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
December 16, 1942. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

Well it looks like Virginia isn’t going to 
wear a Punkmier fur this winter or the next 
unless I get more foxes which to now is 
none. Poor kid she was depending on me 
too and told the other girls that I was going 
to get her a fox for Xmas. Last night the 
sportsmen club gave out prizes for the most 
foxes caught and the most other vermin 
caught and killed. I won first prize on the 
possums caught and the last or booby prize 
for the least foxes caught which was none. 
The oposum prize was a book called fun 
with foxes which I have seen before and 
the second or booby prize was a song sheet 
called nya nya said the little fox nya nya 
you cant catch me. Everybody laughed at 
me and Mr. Lee lead all the rest since I 
guess hes still mad about his clothing getting 
all smelled up and stuff. He said Lew stand 
up and receive your prizes which I did. 
Then he said gentlemen you have all read 
the book which I am going to present our 
Lew—fun with foxes—but I want you to 
meet fun for foxes in the flesh. If you want 
to know how not to catch em ask Lew since 
he is the only one who hasnt caught one. I 
said o kay have your fun but Ill show you. 
Then Tom Wells showed off his 43 fox pelts 
in front of everybody and got first prize a 
sheep lined coat but I had one so I didnt 
care. Mr. Lee said now Lew take a good 
look at those furs so youll know what one 
looks like. Then everybody laughed again. 
I just said o kay. Tom makes his own scent 
and said he didnt like Red Raider and Gray 
Ghost that it wasnt much good for foxes. 
Maybe nobody catches foxes with your scent 
in which case there will be a lot of ties for 
your low prize. How about prizes for the 
most skunks and oposums of which I got 
a lot. 

Very truly yours, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
December 20, 1942. 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

One swallow doesn’t make a summer or 
does one trapper’s opinion constitute a final 
judgment of the merits of our products. 
We are, therefore, totally uninterested in 
either your opinion or that of Mr. Wells 
concerning our Red Raider and Gray Ghost 
Fox Scents. 

In your own interest may we suggest that 
you re-read, Fun with Foxes, or have some- 
one read it for you—or to you. Perhaps 
you would find something of value in, “Fool- 
ing Four Feet”, Pussyfooting Paws or Ram- 
paging Reds. We could supply these at 
$2.50 each. 

It is apparent that you shall have to learn 
considerably more of fox habits before you 
may expect to trap them. It has been said 
that good trappers are born and not made. 
Sometimes we are convinced of the truth 
af the statement. 

Naturally, we are exceedingly disturbed 
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over your failure to collect a fox for Vir- 
ginia. In the complete interest of our cus- 
tomers we shall be glad to advise you where 
good pelts can be purchased. 
Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EquipMeNnt COMPANY. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 

December 27, 1942. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 


My Dear Sirs: 

Well Virginia got her Xmas fur allright 
but it wasnt because of your Red Raider or 
Gray Ghost scent. I bought one from a 
trapper who mixes his own scent. He caught 
29 foxes this fall and winter but I beat him 
with skunks and oposums. Why dont you 
sell your stuff for skunks and cposums you 
could guarantee it for that stuff. And dogs 
and cats to. And sometimes crows and 





rabbits. I am glad to learn that you are in 
the fur business to. Maybe next year I 
will want another fur or two. I got a hun- 
dred dollars almost in this trapping business 
and I guess a couple of more wont hurt much 
so send me fooling four feet. Maybe this 
guyll know more than Hyde & Hare. I hope 
so as their system dont work none here. 
Tom Wells passed me today as I was looking 
at my traps and he was carrying two foxes 
and nice ones to. So I bought another one 
from him. I wanted one for Aunt Mary. 
Tom is useing water sets. I said Tom how 
do you make your scents and he said well 
Lew theres a lot of different ways and some 
do and some dont foxes dont eat the same 
food or like the same smells year around. 
And then he hurried on. I knew then that 
he didn’t want to tell how he mixed his 
stuff but I would have traded 3 bottles of 
Red Raider for his secret. Hyde and Hare 
says that every trapper has his own secrets 
even if they are the same ones. I don’t have 
none as yet. Maybe sometime though I 
will have one. When I came:home with the 
fox I bought from Tom Aunt Mary said 
well wel] well here comes a blind pig and 
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You broke the 
ice Lew maybe your luck will be better from 


his acorn and kissed me. 


now on. Maybe your Red Raider is good 
afterall. But I know it isnt but II] have to 
use it anyway its all I have. 
Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER, 


Snow Bank, Maine, 
January 5, 1943, 
Mr. Llewellyn Punkmier 
Snow Bound, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Punkmier: 

Thank you for your order of December 
27. Your book “Fooling Four Feet” has 
gone forward. We are sure you will find 
this book complete and authentic. It should 
be a valuable aid in your trapping opera- 
tions. 

We call your attention to the chapters 
devoted to skinning and stretching pelts 
These should be of particular interest to you, 

The enclosed circular describes the most 
popular items we are offering at attractive 
prices. Look it over carefully, check your 
needs immediately and let us have your 
order promptly. 

With best wishes for a successful trapping 
season, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Fox Paw Scent & EQuIPMENT COMPANY, 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
January 23, 1943. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

Well I just finished reading fooling four 
feet and it aint no better than Fun with 
Foxes. I got to get them before I skin 
them and I aint skinned none but the one 
I bought from Tom Wells. Up to and in- 
cluding today I am the only one skinned, 
I dont want no more Red Raider or Gray 
Ghost in fact your special offer of six bottles 
dont fool me none or foxes either. My 
drying boards is still new all but one. 
Which is the one I use for the hide I bought 
from Tom. Posums and skunks aint running 
during this cold weather so I’m only getting 
crows and once in a while a dog. And cold 
feet. 

Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


Snow Bound, Pa. 
January 27, 1943. 
The Fox Paw Scent & Equipment Co. 
Snow Bank, Maine 
My Dear Sirs: 

Sometime ago a state trapper was here to 
meet our club and show us how to trap 
foxes. He had a whole box of stuff in- 
cluding about six kinds of scent. I said 
how do you catch foxes and he said Ill show 
you and then he got down and did a lot 
of digging around like a groundhog. And 
said that should catch a fox. I said I tried 
that a hundred times and it did not catch 
a fox and then he said well it should. Any- 
way he stayed here for a few days but didn’t 
catch any foxes and he wondered why. I 
told him to try Red Raider and Gray Ghost 
which he smelled and said I dont like that 
very well but he said he didnt know if 
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The Farmer’s Wood 


cumulation of crops in trees is the fact that 
the tax assessor does not distinguish between 
a value for the acre determined by its net in- 
come instead of a value made up of the ac- 
cumulated crops for a great many years. As 
a matter of fact, however, such a proper 
method of determining assessment values may 
not reduce the current values used. Another 
very disturbing disadvantage is that a fire or 
other destructive force will destroy not one 
year’s growth, but will affect the accumula- 
tions of years. 

Just now war demands for wood have re- 
sulted in high prices. It is a good time to 
harvest wood crops, especially the older trees. 
The farmer will not only be cashing in from 
his wood bank but will be doing his part in 
helping to win the war in one more activity. 
But help is scarce and the fellow who does 
the cutting is in a hurry and out to make as 
much as he can, so if the farmer sells his 
timber it should be only after he has had the 
advice of the Extension forester from State 
College or a forester from the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. 

The farmers of Pennsylvania have millions 
of dollars worth of value in their farm wood- 
lots. They can double the amount easily by 
reforesting poor land and by better handling 
the areas now growing forests, 

It is amazing how few of us do the best for 
ourselves and our community or accept the 
help of those who are willing to help in the 
things about which we know so little. 

Cooperation should be the watchword of 
the day. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(From page 26) 


The boys had fashioned a blanket for it and 
it appeared to be very comfortable. The boy 
who had carried the deer into the shed knelt 
beside it and began to pet it; in turn the 
creature licked his face. Now the animal has 
its freedom but insists on staying close to the 
school and will come and take cookies from 
the children’s pockets. It appears to be very 
appreciative of the protection which it cer- 
tainly is getting. The dogs were later killed 
by residents of the village. There were no 
license tags on either of them.”—Game Pro- 
tector Maynard Miller, Honesdale, February, 
1945, —— 

“While feeding deer and grouse in the 
Parkers Glen Hollow it was observed by 
Fish Warden Frank Brink, who was assisting 
the writer, that ruffed grouse were feeding 
on field corn, picking the kernels from the 
ob. A Mr. James Williams of Matamoras 
tar corn in the Cummings Hollow.”—Game 
Protector John H. Lohmann, Milford, Feb- 
Tuary, 1945. 


“Natural game food was very scarce last 
fll with the exception of wild grapes and 
dogwood. Due to the scarcity of food and the 
severe winter it was necessary to do consid- 
trable feeding from about the 15th of Decem- 
ber on. We had very good cooperation from 
individual sportsmen and sportsmen’s organi- 
tations. One small club furnished and placed 
in the woods one hundred dollars worth of 
feed. A great many of the organizations fur- 
lished considerable feed along with that 
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Photo by Department of Forests and Waters. 
The farmers of Pennsylvania have millions of dollars worth of value in their woodlots. 
They can double the amount easily by reforesting poor land and by better handling the 


areas now growing trees. 


supplied by the Commission.”—Field Division 
Supervisor Wm. J. Davis, Huntingdon, Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 


“At this date (March 1) we have plenty of 
snow together with a heavy crust, which 
makes it very bad for the game. On the 
south side of the mountains a few bare spots 
have appeared, and plenty of deer can be 
observed in those places trying to find some- 
thing upon which to exist. 

“The sportsmen in District 2 have respond- 
ed wonderfully, carrying out feed, cutting 
browse—in fact, anything and everything pos- 
sible to relieve this situation, and I must 
state it has been a tough bit of going. 
Although the sportsmen did all they could 
they were unable to go into the woods any 
distance without snow shoes, and a man 
without snow shoes this winter was just out 
of luck. 

“While we will lose a large number of deer 
due to the extreme weather conditions we 
are not going to lose them all by any means.” 
—Game Protector Clayde B. Kelsey, Port 
Allegany, February, 1945. 


“During the last several days a herd of 
seven deer have been staying on an island in 
the Ohio River below Midland. This island is 
in plain view of the highway and every aft- 
ernoon the workers going from Ohio to the 
Crucible Steel at Midland stop and watch 
the deer. As many as a hundred watched the 
animals at one time. They stayed until 
the animals took off across the river. About 
the middle of the month a deer made its ap- 
pearance in the lower end of Beaver, where 
it stayed over night. Then it worked its way 
down the railroad to Vanport and thence to 
the country."—Game Protector J. Bradley 
McGregor, Beaver, February, 1945. 


“Snow, snow and more snow. Roads are all 
closed in the vicinity of refuge headquarters 





and have been since January 29. Highway 
equipment has been tied up taking care of 
more important highways. Mail has been de- 
livered to headquarters once since January 
22. Game is having a tough time.”—Game 
Protector Jack L. DeLong, Portage, February, 
1945, -———__—. 

“A report came to me from a farmer of 
central Mercer County, of a genuine sports- 
man from a nearby town who appeared at his 
farm recently and asked permission to feed 
some squirrels in the woods. 

“The farmer readily consented, and asked 
to join the sportsman and his small son, who 
had come along to assist in the feeding. Then 
the sportsman and son went to their car and 
took out nearly a bushel of walnuts, and 
about a bushel of hickory nuts they had 
picked last fall. 

“The three then proceeded to feed the 
many fox and gray squirrels known to 
abound in the woods, which are not posted, 
and are open to public hunting. 

“While returning to the house and car, the 
farmer asked the sportsman that he did not 
remember ever seeing him hunt on his farm 
or in his wood, to which the sportsman re- 
plied he never hunted squirrels at all, but 
would be glad to come out for a rabbit and 
pheasant hunt some time.”’—Game Protector 
Harold C. Sutherland, Jamestown, February, 
1945. 

“On February 16 I received a call from 
H. E. Barnhart, an oil gauger for the National 
Transit Pipe Line Company, reporting a dead 
deer on Reese Run. Game Protector Edward 
Shaw and I investigated, and upon arriving 
there found that a nice large buck had gone 
through the cracks between the planks of a 
bridge across the creek with all four legs. It 
had struggled to get out until exhausted, and 
then died. The rear legs were all skinned 
and swollen about twice the normal size.”— 
Game Protector Floyd Beck, Venus. 
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of the 25-Year State Game Purchase Program 





State Game Lands No. 


termination. The first appropriation, made 
by the Legislature in 1897, was the meagre 
sum of $800 to be stretched over a two-year 
period. This was followed by a like amount 
in 1898 and slightly larger appropriations 
were made during subsequent years. But 
it was not until after 1913, when the Hunt- 
ing License Fee came into existence, that the 
Commission had anything like adequate 
funds with which to work. 

Dr. Kalbfus served as Administrative head 
until August 10, 1919, at which time he met 
an untimely death while en route to view a 
large tract of land that was under considera- 
tion for purchase in Warren County. It 
was later bought and designated the Kalbfus 
State Game Lands No. 29. 

Start of the Refuge System 

At the turn of the present century, a few 
of Pennsylvania’s far-sighted, conservation- 
minded sportsmen conceived the idea of 
creating game refuges. As early as 1902 the 
Commission included in its report to Gover- 
nor William A. Stone a suggestion that lim- 
ited portions of State Forest lands be set 
aside as game refuges by the Department 
of Forestry. 

Since management of game was not con- 
sidered a function of the Forestry Commis- 
sion and no funds for such purpose were 
available, that department was unwilling to 
accept the responsibility of establishing and 
maintaining such sanctuaries. 

A year later, Dr. Kalbfus in his Report to 
the Commission for the year 1903, recom- 
mended the setting apart of one or more 
tracts of forest reservations: 

“. . « »« aS a harbor of refuge into which 
game birds of all kinds can retreat, and be 
safe from harm at all times, surround these 
tracts with a single wire simply as a notice 
to hunters,—and I am satisfied the increase 
of game, deer and birds, will be very notice- 
able.” 
He added that the Forestry Commission 


Photo by Dr. Chas. S. Apgar. 
13, Sullivan County. 


seemed disposed to furnish the land for such 
purpose, leaving the question of wire, etc., 
to the Commission and sportsmen. Dr. 
Kalbfus’ plan for surrounding refuges by a 
single strand of wire has been consistently 
followed for 40 years! 

Nothing definite was done on the refuge 
idea until 1905, when an Act of the Legisla- 
ture provided the needed legal authorization. 
That Act made it lawful for the Game Com- 
mission, with the consent of the Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, to locate within State 
Forest Reservations “. . . public game pre- 
serves, for the protection and propagation 
of deer, wild turkey, partridge, quail, wood- 
cock, and wild pigeons, subject to such reg- 
ulations as may be decided upon by the 
Board.” Apparently no thought was given 
then to protection of bears, squirrels and 
certain other wildlife species. The Act also 
provided $6,000 for the establishment of such 
preserves, and for equipping, stocking and 
maintaining them. 

With the granting of this authority, the 
Commission wasted no time in securing per- 
mission from the Commissioner of Forestry 
to establish in 1905 the first game refuge 
on State Forest Lands in Clinton County, 
which had for years been Doctor Kalbfus’ 
favorite hunting ground. The Honorable 
John M. Phillips of Pittsburgh was appointed 
a member of the Commission that year, and 
being vitally and unselfishly interested in 
conserving the rapidly dwindling supply of 
game, worked diligently on the refuge plan. 
The following year two more refuges were 
created in Clearfield and Franklin Counties. 
By the latter part of 1915 ten such refuges, 
totalling 21,640 acres, were completed on 
State Forest lands. They ranged in size 
from 1740 to 3107 acres, and although not 
originally so intended, proved to be mainly 
deer refuges. 

Several provisions of law with respect to 
refuges during the early period are of in- 
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terest. For instance, the Act of 1911 pro. 
vided for the following: 

(a) No refuge should exceed a circum. 
ference of 9 miles. 

(b) Refuges were not to be located within 
25 miles of each other. 

(c) The greatest transverse dimension of 
any refuge should not exceed 10 miles. 

(d) No refuge should exceed in area one- 
half of the area of the State Forest on which 
located. 

(e) Signs must be conspicuously posted 
around refuges containing the words “State 
Game Refuge; Hunting is Unlawful.” 

Laws governing the size and distribution 
of refuges on State Forest lands made it 
difficult to find enough suitable areas where 
there were no interfering permanent hunt- 
ing camp sites. And since most of the State 
Forests were located only in the central 
and northern parts of the State, it was im- 
possible to find sites for as widely a dis- 
tributed system of refuges as was desired 

In order partly to overcome these stum- 
bling blocks, the Legislature in 1915 author- 
ized the Game Commission to lease suitable 
privately-owned lands upon which to create 
refuges and to provide public hunting 
grounds. Four tracts totalling 34,630 acres 
were leased that year, and two more during 
the next few years. The six tracts totalled 
47,684 acres of which 14,140 acres were set 











apart as refuges, the remaining acreage be- 
ing left open for public hunting. The Com- 
mission was obligated by the six lease agree- 
ments to pay all taxes assessed against this 
land. Taxes amounted to a substantial sum 
each year, and the Commission and sports- 
men soon realized that leasing was not sound 
economy. It also realized that at least some 
private owners would be unwilling to renew 
leases at their expiration, but instead would 
convert to their own benefit the hunting 
rights made valuable through protection and 
management provided at the expense of 
sportsmen. There was nothing to prevent 
their granting hunting privileges to select 
groups in return for attractive rentals. 

Another effort toward a wider distribution 
of sanctuaries, especially in sections less re- 
mote than State Forests, was made in 1917 
when the Legislature adopted the Auxiliary 
Game Preserve Act. It authorized the Com- 
mission to lease the hunting rights | for 
private lands of 250 acres or more without 
remuneration. Certain provisions appeared to 
landowners somewhat too severe and it failed 
In 1919 a new and more simplified Auxiliary 
Preserve Act was adopted which authorized 
the Commission to fix regulations governing 
such preserves, and permitting the payment 
of a rental. However, no rental has ever 
been paid for any auxiliary refuge project 

Six auxiliaries totalling 3,600 acres were 
established by the end of that year, the full 
leased area being set apart as refuges, no 
provision being made for public hunting 
grounds surrounding them. It was not until 
the following year (1920) that the Commis- 
sion policy of requiring that a portion o 
such leased areas remain open to public 
hunting was adopted. 

Birth of the Land Purchase Program 

The refuge system, once begun, gathered 
force like a rock rolling down hill. Its 
growth and development was inevitable, The 
purchase of land for such use, and to pro- 
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vide public hunting grounds, was a natural 
sequence of events. 

Dr. Kalbfus, in his report to the members 
of the Commission in 1918, after discussing 
refuge projects created on State Forests and 
leased lands, made the pertinent suggestion 
that lands be purchased from the Game 
Fund. Under this plan, game preserves 
would be a permanent and public hunting 
grounds guaranteed forever. 

Sportsmen were practically unanimous in 
their support of the proposed plan to pur- 
chase game lands, and little difficulty was 
experienced in having the General Assembly 
adopt the needed legislation which became 
law on June 20, 1919. It authorized the 
Commission to purchase suitable lands by 
approval of a majority of its members, the 
title of such lands to be held by the Com- 
mission in the name of the Commonwealth. 
The Act specified that not more than $10 
per acre could be paid, excepting in cases 
where buildings or cultivated lands were in- 
cluded in the survey or were deemed neces- 
sary to the proper maintenance of the lands 
desired. The act also limited expenditures 
in any one year to $50,000 except for the 
year 1919, during which up to $100,000 could 
have been expended. 


The sportsmen’s friend John M. Phillips, 
always a consistent and_ enthusiastic 
advocate of the land purchase idea, took a 
very active part in securing this momentous 
piece of legislation. With its enactment, the 
Game Commission promptly began its search 
for suitable tracts available at prices within 
reason. 


At a meeting of the Commission held 
July 10, 1919, the members decided that spe- 
cial efforts should be made to find lands 
west of the Alleghenies before considering 
any tracts in the east. Indicative of the 
confidence and respect the other members 
held for him, Mr. Phillips was selected a 
committee-of-one to look up available suit- 
able tracts in the western part of the State 
where there were no State Forests. 


He submitted his report at a meeting held 
October 15, 1919, and the Commissioners 
tentatively agreed to purchase several tracts 
of 5,000 to 10,000 acres each, at not to ex- 
ceed $2.50 per acre. It later developed that 
certain of the landowners concerned were 
unwilling to sell at the maximum price spe- 
cified, and further consideration was given 
January 8, 1920 to some of these tracts, as 
well as to a few new possibilities. 


By July 1, 1920, options had been ac- 
cepted and land purchase contracts entered 
into for seven tracts comprising 45,598.3 
acres, at an average price of $2.64 per acre. 
These seven tracts were in Bradford, Elk, 
Bedford, Blair and Cambria, Elk and Forest, 
Warren, McKean and Jefferson Counties and 
when finally acquired became State Game 
Lands. 


The first transaction completed was for 
State Game Lands No. 25 in Elk County, 
acquired from the Wright Chemical Com- 
pany by deed dated June 15, 1920. At that 
time, 24 primary refuges had been estab- 
lished on State Forests and privately-owned 
leased lands, which had been numbered con- 
secutively. Consequently the number 25 
was given to the first purchased tract. It 
is logical and appropriate that the proposed 
arboretum and memorial to Mr. Phillips be 
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created within the boundaries of the first 
tract purchased from funds supplied by 
sportsmen. 


The birth of the game land purchase pro- 
gram might be considered as having taken 
place with the signing of the Act of June 
20, 1919; or the action taken by the Com- 
missioners at their meeting October 15, 1919; 
or the date of completion of the first trans- 
action on June 15, 1920. Regardless of the 
date selected, it is safe to say that no pro- 
gram in the history of American wildlife 
conservation has been more fruitful of eco- 
nomic accomplishment than the acquisition 
of Pennsylvania’s three quarters of a mil- 
lion acres of State Game Lands purchased 
during a period of 25 years. 

During the 7-year period between 1920 
and 1927, title for 12 blocks of State Game 
Lands totalling 92,641 acres, located in 14 
counties, was vested in the Commonwealth 
for use of the Game Commission. This in- 
cluded three of the previously leased tracts, 
and was at that time considered a fairly 
large acreage. Its cost, paid from the hunt- 
ers’ fund was the rather modest sum of 
$284,939.02 for land, and an additional $38,000 
more or less for boundary line surveying, 
title examining and vesting title. The aver- 
age cost for land was $3.08 per acre. 


As of May 31, 1927, in addition to the 
refuges on State Game Lands, there were 
20 primary refuges totalling 45,613 acres on 
State Forests, 3 leased tracts totalling 22,808 
acres, and 67 Auxiliary Refuge Projects 
totalling 92,500 acres, an aggregate of 102 
managerial units comprising 253,562 acres. 


Two Important Early Policies 


Two of the first policies adopted with re- 
spect to lands purchased were (a) prohibi- 
tion against hunting camps and, (b) com- 
pensating local government agencies for loss 
of taxes. 

At the very start of the purchase program, 
sportsmen and the Commissioners deemed 
it unwise to permit camps of any kind, 
other than for official use, on any tract of 
land acquired. This policy has continued 
through the course of 25 years and was 


Photo by W. Gard. Conklin, 1930. 
. 59, in Bedford County. 


written into the law in 1937. Where a camp 
exists on a tract being purchased, the land- 
owner is required to have it removed or 
definitely vacated before conveyance to the 
Commonwealth. 


It may seem strange that hunters’ camps 
are not permitted on lands bought with their 
money, whereas leases for such purpose are 
granted on State Forests. One reason is 
that most of the blocks of State Game 
Lands are small in size and the best game 
habitats are usually set apart as refuges. 
Such localities usually contain sites most 
desired for camps. In very few instances 
are there enough reasonably good camp sites 
with an ample supply of available water to 
provide as many camps as sportsmen might 
desire. Since all requests could not be 
granted it is best to grant none and thus 
avoid criticism of showing partiality. 


Another reason is that holders of camp 
sites might be inclined to feel the area 
around their camps was more or less their 
personal hunting grounds, and if outsiders 
intruded trouble of one kind or another 
might result. 


Commonwealth-owned property is not, 
under the Constitution, subject to taxation, 
so when title to game lands is acquired 
they are removed from assessment lists. If 
local government agencies were not reim- 
bursed in some way, they would at least 
in some instances be seriously affected by 
the loss of taxes. Reimbursement is pro- 
vided for by an Act of the Legislature au- 
thorizing the Commission to pay a yearly 
fixed charge of five cents per acre in lieu of 
taxes. Of this, one cent is paid to the 
County Treasurer for county purposes for 
each acre owned in that county, and two 
cents per acre each to the Treasurer of 
Township School Districts and to the Treas- 
urer of Township Road Districts. Since 
1920, fixed charges paid by the Commission 
and State Game Lands and State Game 
Farms have amounted to $422,512.23. Road 
districts received $168,309.72, school districts 


$169,503.53, and counties $84,698.98. 


(To be continued next month) 
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Answers to WHAT’S WRONG for 
April 


1. A fox would not chase a skunk, nor 
would a skunk run away from a fox. Skunks 
move out of the way for no animals; even 
bears and cougars get out of THEIR way. 
Great horned owls and men’s traps, and auto- 
mobiles are about the only active agents that 
take toll of the skunk population. 

2. Yes, you got this one. Penguins cannot 
fly. 

3. All 8 North American plovers (of which 
the Killdeer, shown in the illustration, is 
one) with the exception of the Black- 
bellied, have only 3 toes on each foot. No 
hind toe. 

4. All bees (order Hymenoptera) have 4 
wings. Some of the big robber flies re- 
semble bees, but all flies (Diptera) have but 
2 wings. Bumblebee, shown in drawing, 
should have 4 wings. 


““MY DEAR SIRS”’ 
(From page 28) 


foxes would like it or not. I said they didnt. 
Then he said well why use it. Well we 
spent some few days in the woods and he 
said now try to make some scent this way 
and he told me what he thought was best. 
He said thats all yours was anyway. He 
told me about the bait to and said that some 
good trappers liked cat meat. Well I killed 
two cats and cold packed them like he said 
and thats where I got in trouble. Double 
trouble. One was Mrs. Lees cat Virginias 
mother not the cat I mean and someone told 
her that I was cutting up a cat and hers 
was missing. She came out with Mrs. Tom- 
son to Aunt Marys place where I live and 
I walked right into the place unarmed. They 
really called me a lot of names but more 
polite ones than Mr. Lee and Don Neff called 
me. One funny thing she said was Lew you 
should be penned in a dark room your head 
needs developing. All because of an alley 
cat. Then Mrs. Tomson said well I cant 
hang you on circumstantial evidence but I 
know very well you killed my cat last fall 
and I said howd you know. I said Ill show 
you whats left of it and I went to the straw 
shed and brought in the last half of her 
cat the tail end of it and let her look at it. I 
guess she never saw it for the smell inter- 
fered with her sight. Both of these ladies 
made a dash for the back door and then 
hung to the close line white as a sheet. I 
mean the ladies were white and sick so 
sick. Mrs. Lee said you miserable punkin- 
head if I ever catch you in my house again 
Ilil—I didn’t hear what she said for I was on 
my way to the straw shed some distance from 
the house. And Aunt Mary said now listen 
young man if you cant stay out of trouble 
just you stop this trapping business and give 
those cows their silage I want to milk. 
Yours truly, 
LLEWELLYN PUNKMIER. 


In notifying 38 officers of their permanent 
appointment, Earl Wallace, Director of Ken- 
tucky’s Division of Game Fish, said “Under 
Civil Service status you become a permanent 
employee of this Division and nothing can 
interfere with your employment except that 
brought about by yourself.” 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


WANTED 


Back issues of Game News to send to 
Servicemen, The Red Cross has offered to 
distribute them. If you have any copies you 
don’t want send them to the Game Com- 
mission at Harrisburg and you'll be making a 
fine patriotic gesture. 





NRA Resolutions 
(From page 22) 
nominal price, surplus buildings to be con- 
verted into small arms ranges, range repair 
and storage buildings or instruction rooms, 
and to make such buildings available with- 
out charge to states and municipalities for 
use by its citizens in rifle training. 

The inclusion of an adequate small arms 
training center and range to be supervised 
by a competent instructor and range master 
on permanent duty in memorial stadiums, 
auditoriums and recreation centers in each 
American community planning such a project. 

Negotiations are now under way for the 
publishing of an “Overseas Edition” of the 
Rifleman, without advertising, for distribu- 
tion through military channels to U. S. Serv- 
ice units on foreign duty. 





Thomas Ramage and Joe Glovack, Dilltown, 
Indiana County, with 38 gray foxes taken in 
2 and Indiana Counties during the fall 
of 1 . 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

“While trapping rabbits in this section, I 
visited my traps in the late afternoon for re- 
baiting for the night. As I check my traps 
each morning I was surprised to see one trap 
sprung and upon investigating found a large 
crow in it. Needless to say one less crow.”— 
Deputy Game Protector J. R. Sell, Hollidays- 
burg. 


“While feeding game in Blair Township I 
ceme upon quite a lot of rabbit fur on the 
snow. Not seeing any fox or dog tracks and 
no blood, I was at a loss to know what hap- 
pened. Upon investigating I found the rab- 
bit was attacked by several crows, as I could 
well see the foot-prints and wing scrapings 
in the snow. Following the course the 
rabbit took I saw it was attacked at four 
different places before it escaped in a hollow 
log minus a lot of fur.”"—-Deputy Game Pro- 
tector J. R. Sell, Hollidaysburg. 


“I’ve had several reports of deer dying. 
The snow is so deep that only the largest deer 
can travel in it. The others have to shove it 
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News From Other States 


Maine 

Warden Supervisor Roy Gray and Warden 
Erland Winter of Franklin County, Maing 
tracked down and killed 22 bobcats in a 
astounding six-week winter blitzkrieg, ac. 
cording to the Maine Development Commis. 
sion. The men often traveled 16 miles 
snowshoes tracking a single animal. They 
were assisted by two redbone hounds namej 
Ezekiel and Gabriel, 








————_ 


with their chests and drag in the middle 
One party found a small deer down and ver 
weak, They carried it here and I fed it fo 
three days but it died. Some of the turkey 
are dying too. 

“We had a very nice turnout for the dee 
feeding caravan last Sunday—about sixty lo. 
cal men and four from Pittsburgh. They cyt 
a lot of feed and it should help greatly, 
After the cutting operations, the club fur 
nished coffee and doughnuts. The leader of 
each squad gave a report of his work and th 
game seen. Supervisor Sherman was ther 
and gave a fine talk. It was a very nice out 
ing for the men and a lot of good work wa 
accomplished.”—Game Protector Clyde YW. 
Decker, Clearfield, January 1945. 


“Mr. Isaac H. Tanner, 712 South 4th Street 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania, informed the 
Commission that he fed 75 ringneck pheas 
ants and about 20 rabbits for the past seven 
weeks. To support his claim he forwarded 
receipts in the sum of $7.05, covering grain 
purchased, Mr. Tanner says the rabbits have 
destroyed about $50 worth of his finest fruit 
trees, roses and spirea, and that he does nd 
do any hunting. Hats off to a real sportsman 


The only time the groundhog holds th 
interest of most people is on the approach 
of Groundhog Day, February 2. This rodent 
has many interesting traits. The hole kt 
digs for his four months’ winter nap slant 
down for about three feet, then cuts straight 
across and then upward, ending upon a ledge 
which serves as a protection from the water 
that drain into the hole. Upon this ledg 
the ’Chuck digs a large hole. Then th 
wild instinct of the groundhog asserts itself 
Out into the field he goes and with his fron 
paws he rakes up the brown grasses am 
tucks them into his mouth and carries them 
back to his home, making many trips to fl 
the hole on the ledge. Often he carries to 
large a mouthful and cannot enter the hol 
frontward, so he turns around and backs it 


The Mosquito—The Big Shot 
By C. R. Hopson 


The snow is on the mountain, 

The snow is on the sea, 

Who knows how soon the sunshine 
Will make her land on me? 


Her voice is low and humble, 
She has a quiet, gentle sting, 
My soul is filled rapture 

As she journeys past me, a King. 


But, alas, when the lights are low 
She dares for her right to sing, 
She does not quit, she likes to go! 
She’s a big shot, the little thing. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 44 





BUY SOME SHOTGUN/ I DON'T HAVE 
SHELLS?--ONLY ~7 MY MONEY HERE 
$\O2° | BLAH, BUT YOU WAIT 


57, BUDDY- ey OH, BOY, DOT ?! 
BLAH, BLAH! RIGHT HERE 





JEHOSHAPHAT, WHAT A BREAK! 
WITH SHELLS AS SCARCE AS 
THEY ARE IT'S LIKE 

K._ FINDING A GOLDMINE! 




















NOW TO GET THAT $1022 [VE 
BEEN HIDING FOR SUCH AN 
EMERGENCY ...NT'S ONDER 
THIS LOOSE BOARD IN 
THE CLOSET! 
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LUCKIEST MAN 
IN SEVEN STATES! 


. 


( HOT DOG! TM THE ) 













POGEY FOR SELLING 
FAKE SHELLS TO 
SUCKERS! 














SHUCKS. I NEVER HAVE ANY 
LUCK! GUESS TSHOULD BE 
GLAD I DIDNT GET STUNG, 
L HAVE MY 
WEN BUCKS 
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I HAD SOME EXPERIENCE TODAY, 
TRUDY,--T NEARLY GOT CHEATED 
OUT_ OF THIS TEN SPOT! I-- 


GEE, ARCHIE, TM GLAD You 
WEREN'T SWINDLED OUT 

OF IT-- (T'S JUST THE 
AMOUNT I NEED 
FOR. THAT NEW 

HAT IVE BEEN » 
WANT ING / 2 

















































BUY MORE 
BONDS 


AND 


BACK 


THE ATTACK 





